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IN the spring of 1830, John 

L. Woods of Newbury, 

Vt., an active, energetic 

business man of that 

town, at that time about 

forty years of age, and who by his 
marriage to Mary Ann, daughter of 
Obadiah Swasey, had become con- 
nected with one of the oldest and 
most influential families of Newbury 
and Haverhill, purchased of William 
Slyfield for the sum of one thousand 
dollars a dwelling house, sawmill, 
and water ‘power ih the’ extreme 


William F. Whitcher. 


northwestern corner of the town. of 
Haverhill, on and in the Ammonoo- 
suc, near its junction with the Con- 
necticut. This piece of property is 
thus described in the title deed : 

‘‘A certain piece or parcel of land 
in Haverhill and Bath containing 5% 
acres and 29 rods with the appurte- 
nances thereto belonging, containing 
a sawmill and privilege together 
with the mill irons in and about the 
same which properly appertain there- 
to, and the dwelling house standing 
thereon, said premises being bounded 
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Charlies M. Weeks 


as follows: to wit: beginning at a 
Norway pine stump standing at the 
corner of said Haverhill and Bath on 
the Westerly bank of Ammonoosuc 
river, thence running East 15° north 
18 rods and 18 links to a small red 
oak tree standing near the west bank 
of said Ammonoosuc river, thence up 
said river at the top of the bank 21 
rods to a white pine stub, thence 
south 37° west, 29 rods across said 
river to a white pine stump standing 
in said Haverhill, thence west 25° 
south in said Haverhill 20 rods toa 
white pine stub, thence north 37 
west 6 rods to a bass wood tree 
standing on the easterly bank of said 
river, thence to continue in the same 
course 12 rods further into said river, 
thence north 21° east 15 rods and 10 
links to the bounds begun at.” 

This northwest section of the town 
of Haverhill was then virtually a wil- 
derness. The tract which Woods 
purchased was that part of the pres- 
ent village of Woodsville lying be- 


tween the tracks of the White Moun- 
tain division of the Boston & Maine 
and the Ammonoosuc for a distance 
of some twelve rods up the present 
Ammonoosuc street, and on which 
the plant of the Aqueduct Co., 
Legro’s Carriage shop, and numer- 


ous residences now stand, including 


Charlies B 


Smith. 


the Woods family burial lot, contain- 
ing the graves of Woods who died in 
1855, and two of his children who 
died in infancy. This lot, now much 
neglected, is inclosed by a dilapi- 
dated iron fence, and is surrounded 
by buildings which have encroached 
up to its very limits. A solitary pine 
standing above the graves is a remin- 
der of the heavy growth of white and 
Norway pine which, at the time of 
Woods’s purchase, covered the 
promontory plain lying between the 
Ammonoosuc on the north and the 
Connecticut river intervales on the 
southwest, now the site of the grow- 
ing, bustling, thriving village which 
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bears the name of the sawmill pur- 
chaser of 1830. 

One difficulty in the way of writ- 
ing an adequate historical sketch of 
Woodsville is found in the fact that 
those who are most thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its natural resources, 
believe that its development has only 
just begun. Its history as a summer 
resort is yet to be written, since it 
has not yet become a summer resort. 
The visitor, however, who notes its 
situation on the promontory-like pe- 
ninsular formed by the junction of the 
Ammonoosuc with the Connecticut, 
with Mount Gardner rising abruptly 
and almost precipitously to the north, 


Ira Whitcher 


the Vermont hills rising in their pic- 
turesque beauty just across the Con- 
necticut in Newbury and Ryegate on 
the west, the broad, fertile intervales 
of the Connecticut, which, with its 
windings, forms the famous Ox-bow 
to the south,—there being an unob- 
structed view of this delightful valley 
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for fifteen miles and more,—the hills 
and mountains on the southeast and 
east in Haverhill, Benton, and Lan- 
daff rising, one above another, until 
they end in Moosilauke, towering 
nearly five thousand feet above the 
sea, and the famous Franconia range 
on the horizon, with valley or hill 
drives of unsurpassed beauty in 
whichever direction one chooses or 
chances to take. Such visitor can 
understand why some of the Woods- 
ville citizens claim that their village 
has in its situation, its natural sur- 
roundings, its splendid railroad fa- 
cilities, the making of an ideal sum- 
mer resort, but these citizens have 
thus far been exceedingly busy in 
attending to other features of the de- 
velopment of their village, and the 
summer resort waits. 

Her history as the seat of manu- 
facturing industries must also wait for 
its writing, since the factories have 
not yet been built. But the water 
power is here, only a small portion 


Ezra B. Mann 
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Residence of George E. Cummings. 
of that furnished by the natural dam 
across the Ammonoosuc being re- 
quired for the pumping of the village 
supply of water into the mains, and 
generating electricity for lighting 
purposes, while the splendid power 
of the Connecticut almost dammed 
by Nature at the Narrows, runs en- 
tirely to waste. 
ever, 


This power, how- 
in the control of the 
Woodsville Manufacturing Co., which 
holds an ample charter, and its cor- 
porate members feel sure that this 
power is certain ere long to be used 
in turning the wheels of mills and 


is now 


—_ 


Boston & Mane Railroad Station and Offices 


factories, and they 


feel the more sure of 


this because coupled 


with this power are 
railroad transporta- 
tion facilities unri- 
valled in all the 
northern section of 

New England. 
Woods devoted 
himself with energy 
to the manufacture of 
lumber, finding 
the first years 
his material ready at 
hand, but the little 
settlement around his 
mill grew but slowly. 
Even the Boston, Concord 
& Montreal Railroad was completed 
in 1853, and Woodsville was made 
its northern terminus, the boom 
which might have been expected 


for 
few 


when 


George Charies R. Gibs 
did not come. Woodsville was the 
nominal terminus of the railroad, and 
also of the White Mountain road, 
which was built to Littleton two years 
later, but the track was carried on 
the roof of the toll bridge, newly 
constructed for that purpose, across 
the river to Wells River, which thus 
became the real junction, and the 
immediate benefit and advantages 
arising from the new railroad facili- 
ties were reaped by Wells River. 
Woods had erected a store near his 
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sawmill, and in this he was suc- 


ceeded some years later by Edward 
Child, but the stores and shops, the 


grist-mill, and manufactories, patron- 


ized by the farmers of the surround- 
ing the hotels, 
bank, post-office, in fact, nearly all 
the Wells River, 
and there was no demand for any- 
thing on the Woodsville side but the 
one small country store near the saw- 
mill. 


country, church, 


business was at 


Bath village, four miles anda 


half to the north, was then flourish- 
ing, its decadence 
having hardly begun, 
while ten miles to the 
south Haverhill 


with 


was 
Corner, its 


stores, hotels, news- 
paper office, academy, 
court house, and 
with 
its manufactures on 
the Oliverian near by, 
the most 
village, all things 


considered, in 


county offices, 


important 


Graf- 
ton county, and there 
was no demand for 
the Woodsville of to- 
day in the northwest 
corner of the town. 


sidence of Frank W. Johnson 


Some idea of the slowness of the 
growth of the village, if at that date 
it might properly be called a vil- 
lage, may be formed from a state- 
ment made to the writer by Ezra B. 
Mann. 

He ‘*For a few weeks in 
the spring of 1864, I performed the 
duties of station agent, postmaster, 
express agent, besides having the 
care of the round house, and attend- 
ing to my work as conductor of the 
freight train which carried all the 
freight both ways between Woods- 


says: 


Residence of W. F. Whitcher 
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Grafton County Court House 


ville and Littleton, then the terminus 
of the White Mountain road.’’ 

In 1859, Charles M. Weeks, of 
Lyndonville, Vt., who had only a lit- 


tle before attained his majority, pur- 
chased the Woods store from Ezra S. 
Kimball, now a prosperous farmer a 
little to the south of the village, and 
threw himself with remarkable energy 
into the work of making his store a 
centre of general trade for the sur- 


rounding country. He erected a new 
store the next year on the site of 
what is now known as Weeks’s block ; 
secured the establishment of a post- 
office, began the finding of markets 
for the produce of the farmers, not 
only of the northern part of Haver- 
hill, but of the surrounding towns; 
became during the war the purchas- 
ing agent of several large mills to 
secure the wool clip of the northern 
New Hampshire and Vermont towns, 
and interesting himself in starch and 
other manufactures, soon gave 
Woodsville something of a reputa- 
tion as a centre for country trade. 
Until he met with business reverses 


by indorsement of the paper of 

others, which finally resulted in his 

removal to Lowell, Mass., where he 

resided until his death, some two 

years since, he was a leading 

spirit in business enterprises, 

and the business growth of 

the village as something apart 

from being an annex of Wells 

River may be said to have 
begun with his advent. 

The sawmill with the grist- 

mill, which had been added 

later, passed, in 1864, into the 

hands of Charles B. Smith, a 

native of Belgrade, Me., who 

had been engaged in the man- 

ufacture of shovel handles in 

Maine and at Union Village, Vt., for 

a period of some twenty-five years. 

Mr. Smith immediately added to the 

mill machinery that for the manufac- 

ture of ax and shovel handles, and 

made the industry an important one 

until the mill and dam were carried 

away by a freshet in 1878. He was 

preparing to rebuild when he died 

quite suddenly in the summer of 

1880, before his preparations were 

completed. Mr. Smith had marked 

business capacity, became quite an 

extensive owner of real estate, was a 

public spirited -citizen who believed 

in the future of Woodsville. He en- 

couraged building by selling build- 


Russel! T. Bartlett. Charlies B. Griswold 
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Scott Sloane. S. B. Page 


ing sites at a nominal price, and 
aided in building the first village 
church, St. Luke’s Protestant Epis- 
copal, by giving the lot for that pur- 
pose, valued at nearly one thousand 
dollars, though he was not himself a 
communicant. 

Ira Whitcher, who had been for 
more than thirty years extensively 
engaged in the lumber business at 
Benton, removed to Woodsville in 
the spring of 1870, in order to avail 
himself of the railroad facilities 
which the lo- 
cation offered 
him, was from 
that time, per- 
haps, more than 
any other sin- 
gle individual 
identified with 
the growth and 
development of 
the village until 
his death in De- 
cember, 1897, 
at the age of 82. 

In 1872, he 
formed a co- 
partnership 
with Lewis C. 
Pattee of Leb- 
anon and erect- 


ed the large 


steam sawmill 
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plant now owned by the Woodsville 
Lumber Works, and of which he re- 
tained a half interest and the man- 
agement until 1891. He built a 
large number of houses which he 
rented or sold, owning thirteen at 
the time of his death, besides his 
own substantial residence, and aided 
several others in erecting homes by 
loans. He was largely instrumental 
in securing the location of the county 
court house and offices in Woodsville, 
giving the lot of land on which it is 
located, and was one of the special 
commission elected to build it. He 
was one of the corporators of the 
Woodsville Aqueduct Co., and its 
first president; of the Guarantee Sav- 
ings bank, and its first president ; 
the largest subscriber to the stock of 
the Woodsville National bank. In- 
deed, there was no movement calcu- 
lated to advance the prosperity of the 
village which did not find in hima 


Residence of Scott Sloane 
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liberal supporter. Of limited educa- 
tion he appreciated the value of 
books, and gave to the village its 
handsome brick and stone library 
building, costing upwards of seventy- 
five hundred dollars, and placed on 
its shelves ten hundred dollars’ worth 
of well selected books as a nucleus of 


Union High Schoo 


a library. He was a liberal suppor- 
ter of the church of his choice, the 
Methodist Episcopal, gave a fund of 
nearly twenty hundred dollars, the 
income to be used for pastoral sup- 
port, and also a fine organ ata cost 
of twelve hundred dollars. Of the 
other churches of the village he was 
also a liberal supporter. 

Ezra B. Mann, a nephew of Mr. 
Whitcher, was born in Benton in 
1843, and in 1863, entered the em- 
ploy of the Boston, Concord & Mon- 
treal railroad, making Woodsville his 
home since 1864. He early became 
identified with its interests, and in 
1872 left the employ of the road and 
entered into a _ partnership with 
George S. Cummings in the drug 
business under the firm name of 
E. B. Mann & Co. He has by no 
means confined his attention to this 
business but is extensively engaged 
in real estate transactions, is presi- 
dent of the Guarantee Savings bank, 
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of the Aqueduct Co., of the Opera 
Block Association, in which he is the 
largest, if not, indeed, the controlling 
stockholder, and is interested in and 
a liberal supporter of every enter- 
prise which promises to add to the 
prosperity of Woodsville. 

If Mr. Mann has one leading 
characteristic above another, it is his 
unbounded faith in the future of 
Woodsville, of which he is himself 
no small part. There were others 
among the early promoters of Woods- 
ville’s growth, but it is not too much 
to say that the four names that stand 
out prominent are those of Charles 
M. Weeks, Charles B. Smith, Ira 
Whitcher, and Ezra B. Mann. 

When there began, in 1868-’72, to 
be a growth and development of the 
railroad system, it was readily per- 
ceived that Woodsville would be- 
come the natural centre for an ex- 


tended system. There was the 


S. W. Robertson |. N. Eastman, M. D 


natural advantage of room not to be 
found at Wells River. 


In 1873 the White Mountain road, 
which had previously been extended 
to Lancaster, became the property of 
the Boston, Concord & Montreal, and 
was extended to Groveton, making 
connection with the Grand Trunk. 
Branches were constructed from 
Wing Road to the base of Mount 
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Washington, and the construction of 
the Franconia Notch, the Pemige- 
wasset Valley, the Whitefield & Jef- 
ferson, the Tilton & Belmont, the 
Franklin & Tilton, and the Lake 
Shore branches followed, making the 
old B., C. & M., an extensive sys- 


tem in itself. Then came also the 


Benjamin Dow 


era of leases and consolidation. The 
road and its branches were leased to 
the Boston & Lowell, which in turn 
was leased to the Boston & Maine, 
then consolidated with the 
Concord under the name of Concord 
& Montreal, and lastly the consoli- 
dated road was leased to the Boston 
& Maine, of which old 
B., C. & M. system became the 
White Mountain division. Woods- 
ville became the headquarters of this 


it was 


road the 


division with new and commodious 
buildings, engine house, and large, 
modern planned freight yard. 

In 1868, only two engines remained 
at Woodsville over night, only one 
freight and passenger trains 
passed through daily, and the work 
of the road north of Woodsville was 
performed with one twenty-five-ton 
locomotive. The White Mountain 
division of the Boston & Maine sys- 
tem now has 250 miles of track, em- 
ploys 25 passenger conductors, 50 
passenger brakemen and baggage 


two 


Pe) 


masters, 25 freight conductors and 50 
freight brakemen. A large propor- 
tion of these as well as of the numer- 
ous other employés of the road have 
their residence in Woodsville. From 
the office of the train despatcher, of 
which George E. Randall has been 
chief for the past fifteen years till 
succeeded by his brother, C. E. Ran- 
dall, a few weeks since, the move- 
ment of 182 regular trains, besides 
extras, is ordered. 

During the summer season 28 regu- 
lar freight trains and 34 regular pas- 
senger trains, besides extras, run in 
and out of the Woodsville yard, and 
no less than 1,600 car loads of coal 
are annually consumed by the loco- 
motives running from Woodsville. 


A large freight yard has been con- 
structed about one half mile south of 
the village with a capacity of 1,500 


ence of Ben;. Dow and Evangelical Alliance Chape 


cars, and the management of this 
yard and the making-up of the north 
and south bound freights, furnishes 
employment for from 20 to’ 30 men, 
who work in relays so that the work 
goes on during the entire 24 hours of 
each day. The new round house at 
the upper end of the new yard has 
a capacity of 15 engines, and is in 
the charge of W. D. Sargent, who 
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St. Luke's Protestant Episcopal Church. 


has a force of from 20 to 25 men at 
work keeping the 


locomotives in 
order and making minor repairs. 

The offices of the White Mountain 
division occupy the second story of 


the passenger station, and Supt. 
George Edgar Cummings, who has 
personal supervision of the entire 
division, has his home in a pleasant, 
modern constructed house, which he 
built on Central street. Mr. Cum- 
mings, who is now about forty-five 
years of age, has had the best of 
training asa practical railroad man, 
training which has come to him in 
thirty years of railroad experience. 
He began where the late James T. 
Furber of the Boston & Maine, that 


iam Ricker. 


prince of railroad managers, used to 
claim every superintendent should 
begin—as engine cleaner. He took 
the graded course up through the 
positions of fireman, brakeman, bag- 
gage-master, freight conductor, pas- 
senger conductor, wood agent, mana- 
ger of railroad logging, transfer 
agent at Concord, train-master at 


Methodist Episcopal Church 


Woodsville, assistant superintendent, 
and in 1892 superintendent of the 
Concord & Montreal railroad north 
of Concord, now the White Mountain 
division of the Boston & Maine. 
His entire thirty years of railroad 
life has been spent on the same road 
under various managements, and he 
has the advantage of a thorough 
knowledge not only of the road, but 
also a personal acquaintance with its 
army of employés. 

The chief executive in local rail- 
road matters is naturally the station 
agent, and Frank W. Baird, who 
was born in Burlington, Vt., thirty- 
eight years ago, where he received 
an excellent public school education, 
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has proved himself the man for the 
place. 


He was in the service of the 
Montpelier & Wells River railroad 
for several years as telegraph operator 


and relief agent and in 1883 entered 
the employ of the Boston, Concord 
& Montreal railroad in the same ca- 
Ten years ago he was as- 
signed to the Woodsville station, 
during which time the business of 
the office more than trebled. 
The line billing of all offices north of 
Concord is done at the Woodsville 
office, where Mr. Baird has half a 
dozen assistants, including John S. 
Evans, billing clerk, and E. T. Gon- 
yer night clerk. ~ He has charge also 
of the coal sheds, where he has six 


pacity. 


has 


Universalist 


men under his supervision. Mr. 
Baird is a model official and is de- 
servedly popular with railroad em- 
ployés and the public with which he 
is brought constantly in contact. A 
large number of the railroad contrac- 
tors and other employés have their 
homes in Woodsville, some of their 
residences, as for example those of 


Rev. S. J. Cat 


Mr. Baird, Conductors G. H. and 
M. J. Mann, Frank W. Johnson, and 
Division Road Master George Thorn- 
ton furnishing fine examples of mod- 
ern architecture. 

Woodsville is, however, more than 
a railroad village. The erection of 
the county court house in 1889, and 
the removal of the courts and county 
offices from Haverhill Corner added 
to its business prosperity, and also to 
the charms of social life. 

Charles B. Griswold, clerk of the 
supreme court from 1874 to 1893, and 
who had held previously various 
honorable official positions, removed 


St. Joseph's Roman Catholic Church, 
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Residence of James R. Lowe 
to Woodsville at that time, and has 
since made it his home. He resigned 
the office on account of ill health, but 
has since his resignation served as 
the librarian of the Woodsville Free 
library, rendering by his knowledge 
and intelligent appreciation of books 
invaluable service to the community, 
a service for which he accepts no 
compensation. He was succeeded 
in the clerk’s office by Dexter D. 
Dow of Littleton, a Dartmouth alum- 
nus and member of the county bar, 
whose official position makes him a 
resident of Woodsville, in the welfare 
of which he is greatly interested, pro- 
moting in many ways its 
social life. Mr. Dow isa 
trustee of the library, a 
director of the National 
bank, and could be in 
various other positions 
were it not for the fact 
that the retention of his 
voting residence in Little- 
ton prevents it. 

George H. Kendall of 
Bristol is register of 
deeds, and in addition to 
the regular duties of his 
office he is. engaged in 
the important work of 


preparing a index of the 
registry. 


Russell T. 


new 


Bartlett of Bath was 


elected register of probate in 1894, at 
the age of twenty-six, and still holds 
the office,—a painstaking official. He 
is also a devotee of the rod and gun, 


and reports captures now and then, 
which are the envy of less fortunate 
sportsmen. 

The two leading members of the 
bar resident in Woodsville are both 
well known throughout the state. It 
would be carrying coals to Newcastle 
to tell the readers of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY of Samuel B. Page, law- 
yer, legislator, parliamentarian, re- 
former, lecturer, political stump 
speaker, legislative counsel, and po- 
litical leader, who has been promi- 
nent in New Hampshire life for a 
period of nearly forty years, though 
he is yet but sixty years old. He 
practised his profession in Warren, 
Concord, and Plymouth, before re- 
moving to Woodsville in 1879, where 
he has since resided. 

Scott Sloane, a member of the legal 
firm of Smith & Sloane, with offices 
at Wells River and Woodsville, came 


Residence of Ezra B. Mann 
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of a family of lawyers, was admitted 
to the bar in 1885, and at once en- 
tered into partnership with E. W. 
Smith of Wells River, one of the 
leaders of the Vermont bar. The 
firm has a large practice in both Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, Mr. 
Sloane giving especial attention to 
the New Hampshire business, at the 


same time acting as regular counsel 
of the White Mountain division of 
the Boston & Maine railroad. 
Woodsville has an exceptionally 
healthy location, but there is a large 
surrounding which keeps 
its three physicians busy, while the 
large drug establishment of E. B. 
Mann 


country 


& Co., and the more recent 
store of C. W. Sawyer do a profitable 
business. 

Dr. Charles R. Gibson began his 
practice in Woodsville in 1877, and 
while yet but forty-five years of age 
is reckoned among the old residents 
and citizens. He has an extensive 
practice, especially in surgery in 
both New-Hampshire and Vermont, 
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and is a member of the Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont Medical so- 
cieties, secretary for twenty years of 
the White Mountain Medical society, 
and is identified with the financial 
and business interests of the village. 
He is a Republican in politics, and is 
one of Haverhill’s two representatives 
in the state legislature. 


Dr. Oliver D. Eastman settled in 
Woodsvilie in 1884, after completing 
his academic and medical studies at 
Dartmouth. Of a vigorous physique, 
with genial and engaging manners, 
he has vast powers of endurance, and 
his professional skill has won him a 
deservedly large practice. 

Dr. I. N. Eastman, the youngest 


of Woodsville’s medical trio, began 
practice in 1893, and has already 


come into an excellent practice. He 
is also physician for the Grafton 
County farm. He is but thirty-one 
years of age, and his success in his 
profession has exceeded his antici- 
pations. 

The union high school district is 
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independent of the Haverhill schools, 
having a separate board of education, 
and Woodsville cheerfully raises a 
handsome sum annually for its sup- 
port, apart from its proportion of the 
sum raised by the town for school 
purposes. By act of the legislature a 
section of the town of Bath, which is 
really a part of the village, is made a 
part of the school district. Under 
the direction of the efficient principal, 
S. W. Robertson, A. M., a graduate 


of Dartmouth, 1883, and an enthusi- 
astic, experienced educator, the 
schools, high, grammar, and primary, 
have attained a high degree of excel- 
lence. The one thing lacking is a 
new and adequate school building to 
replace the one built in 1872, which 
was then deemed large enough to 
meet the growth of the village fora 
century. The present board of edu- 
cation is Benjamin Dow, ex-county 
commissioner and retired farmer, 
and stock dealer, Postmaster F. P. 
Dearth, Scott Sloane, S. M. Cham- 
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berlain of Bath, H. W. Allen, cashier 
of Woodsville National bank, and 
Joseph M. Howe of the dry goods 
and grocery firm of Howe & Gordon. 

Woodsville’s first church—St. 
Luke’s Protestant Episcopal — was 
consecrated in the spring of 1880, 
and has been a power for good in a 
rapidly growing community. Its 


present cultured and scholarly rec- 
tor, the Rev. James C. Flanders, is 
to be congratulated on seeing a con- 


stant growth in the number of atten- 
dants and communicants. The parish 
has a property valued at about ten 
thousand dollars, and there are nearly 
a hundred communicants. 

The Methodist Episcopal church 
was organized in 1885, and its church 
building now located on Maple street 
was erected in 1886. Its present 
popular and efficient pastor, the Rev. 
George N. Dorr, was educated at 
Bowdoin college, entered the New 
Hampshire conference in 1884, and 
has since filled pastorates in- Peter- 
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borough, Sunapee, Lebanon, White- 
field, Plymouth, Concord, and Lowell, 
Mass. The church and parsonage 
are free from debt, and under the 
ministrations of Mr. Dorr there is a 
constant increase of attendants and 
members. 


A Universalist parish organization 


was effected in 1891, and the church 
edifice on Elm street was finished and 
dedicated in August, 1893. The first 
tegular pastor, Rev. F. L. Carrier of 


Brimfield, O., came to the church in 
1894, a young man of twenty-three, 
fresh from St. Lawrence Theological 
school, and marked prosperity has 
attended his administration. The 
Young People’s Christian Union con- 
nected with the parish is the strong- 
est in the state. Mr. Carrier enlisted 
but a few weeks ago as a private in 
the First New Hampshire regiment, 
and had hardly mastered the drill 
when he was commissioned chaplain 
of the regiment by Governor Rams- 


dell. He retains his pastorate, but 
xxv—10 


14! 


is popular in his new field of patriotic 
and Christian service. 

It hardly need be said that St. 
Joseph’s Roman Catholic church, 
almost the newest of the church edi- 
fices, is architecturally the finest. 
The first mass was said in Music 
hall, January 17, 1896, and in one 
year from that date the Woodsville 
Catholics were worshipping in their 
own church. It is a Gothic struc- 
ture beautifully designed, and has a 


seating capacity of about four hun- 
dred. The parish priest, Rev. P. S. 
Cahill, came from St. Anne’s church, 
Manchester, and has been indefati- 
gable and wonderfully successful in 
his labors with this infant parish. 
The modest but tasteful chapel of 
the Evangelical association was dedi- 
cated in August, 1897, and is the 
only church of the denomination in 
the state. Its pastor, Rev. L. H. 
Merrill, was educated at Trinity and 
Bowdoin, studied theology with Dr. 
George P. Huntington at Malden, 
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Mass., took orders in the Protestant 
Episcopal church, was 
churches for six years in 


rector of 

Linden, 
Saugus, and East Cambridge, when 
he withdrew from that communion to 
enter on Evangelistic work in 1890. 
He was appointed to the pastorate of 
the Woodsville church in 1897, where 
he has been abundant in labors. 

The Woodsville Free library, like 
most other institutions of the village, 
is comparatively young, but is doing 
an enduring educational work. It 


WOODS VILLE. 


portant town offices 
Woodsville citizens. 


Hawkins has served 


are filled by 

Dexter L. 
efficiently for 
several years as one of the selectmen, 
and is one of the board the present 
year. 

The Woodsville Fire District com- 
missioners are given 
by the legislature 
the contract of 
lights, streets, fire 
department, health, 
etc., having in this 


Opera Block. 


has now about twenty-five hundred 
volumes, and is gradually adding to 
their number. C. B. Griswold is the 
librarian, and the trustees, one of 
whom is elected annually by the school 
district, are C. R. Gibson, Dexter D. 
Dow, S. W. Robertson, S. M. Cham- 
berlain, O. D. Eastman, W. F. Whit- 
cher, Mrs. C. B. Griswold, Mrs. Scott 
Sloane, and Mrs. A. E. Davis. 
Woodsville has a district govern- 
ment of its own, apart from its con- 
nection with the town of Haverhill, 
in the affairs of which it takes an 
active interest, and many of the im- 


matter the same power as the mayor 


and aldermen of cities. The pres- 
ent board of commissioners consists 
of A. H. Leighton, proprietor of 
Hotel Wentworth and newsdealer, 
chairman, Ai Willoughby of E. B. 
Mann & Co., an extensive farmer 
in Bath; F. W. Baird, station agent; 
Sidney Tilton, contractor, and owner 
of Tilton block, and James A. Saw- 
yer, railroad employé. The streets 
are well kept, sidewalks for the most 
part curbed and concreted, and the 
road bed of Central street is at the 
present time being concreted at a 
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Gen. Q. A. Scott Sidney Tiltor 


cost of some twelve thousand dol- 
lars. 

The water supply for domestic and 
business purposes, with ample num- 
ber of hydrants for pumping and ex- 
tinguishing fire, is supplied by the 
Woodsville Aqueduct Co., which also 
furnishes the streets, stores, offices, 
and many of the homes with electric 
lighting. 

Odd Fellowship is strong in num- 
bers and influence, Moosehillock 
Lodge, No. 25, being one of the 
strongest in the state, and her prop- 
erty and investments amounting to 
over ten thousand dollars. The Re- 
bekah Lodge instituted in 1892, has 
also a large and enthusiastic member- 
ship. Grand Canton Albin, No. 4, 
Patriarchs Militant, which was mus- 
tered in 1887, is an influential body. 
Odd Fellowship has had an enthusi- 
astic and untiring promoter in the 
person of Quincy A. Scott, one of the 
leading merchants and business men 
of the village, and who is at the pres- 
ent time the popular brigadier general 
of the New Hampshire brigade of 
Patriarchs Militant. 

General Scott is the proprietor of 
the oldest business block in the vil- 
lage where he has a large store de- 
voted to the clothing, crockery, boot 
and shoe, and carpet trade, and his 
office as agent of the American Ex- 
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press company. He is extensively 
interested also in real estate. 

The other business blocks which 
merit more than passing notice are 
the Opera House building, contain- 
ing stores, banks, post-office, offices, 
the John L. Woods club rooms, and 
the opera hall, costing upwards of 
forty thousand dollars; the Tilton 
and Bittinger buildings, and the so- 
called Brick Store block, occupied 
for the most part by 
general store of 
ers. 

The hotels are the Parker House, 
now under the efficient management 
of J. E. Hamilton, the Hotel Went- 
worth, and Hotel Johnson. The two 
former have a deservedly large pa- 
tronage. 

Arthur E. Davis has an excellent 
livery, and is also actively interested 
in other business, besides serving 
as deputy sheriff and special police 
justice. 

Woodsville has a large, local trade, 
and is the natural centre for the 
trade of a large, surrounding terri- 
tory. The firm of William Ricker 
& Son, dealers in live stock and farm 
produce, has, for example, the most 
extensive business in New England, 
with perhaps a single exception. 
Almost all lines of business are rep- 
resented and its merchants, trades- 


the large, 
Stickney Broth- 


A. H. Leighton. Arthur E. Davis. 
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men, contractors, are as a class, 
young, public-spirited, enterprising, 
and progressive with plenty of faith 
in themselves and each other. 

The Woodsville banks have their 
rooms in Opera House block. The 
Guaranty Savings bank was organ- 
ized in April, 1890, and has a guar- 
anty fund of twenty-five thousand 
dollars, deposits 
of about one 
hundred and 
sixty thousand 
dollars, and 
loans amount- 
ing to about 
one hundred 
and forty-five 
thousand dol- 
lars. E. B. 
Mann is presi- 
dent, H. W. Allen, treasurer, and 
W. F. Whitcher, clerk of the board 
of trustees. 

The Woodsville Loan and Banking 
Co. was organized in 1891 to meet a 
growing demand for a business bank- 
ing institution, and was succeeded in 
business in October, 1897, by the 
Woodsville National bank with a 
capital of $50,000. This bank has 
had an almost phenomenal success 
during its brief existence as a bank- 
ing institution, a success due to the 
conservative management of its direc- 
tors and cashier. Henry W. Keyes 
is president, W. H. Gilchrist, vice- 
president, and H. W. Allen, cashier. 


H. W. Allen. 


WOODSVILLE. 


Its deposits now amount to about 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Allen is a native of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., thirty-four years of age, 
and has engaged in banking since 
1884, when he became bookkeeper, 
and was successively promoted clerk, 
teller, assistant cashier, and cashier 
in the Merchants National bank at 
St. Johnsbury, holding the latter 
position eight years. He came to 
Woodsville, March 26, as treasurer 
of the savings and cashier of the loan 
bank, and was largely instrumental 
in organizing the National bank. 
He has already made a reputation as 
a courteous, prudent, accomplished 
cashier. 


Woodsville is not a finished vil- 
The sound of the hammer is 
It has no empty 
The sign ‘‘To Let’’ is al- 


lage. 
always heard. 
houses. 
most never seen. Tenements are in 
demand. It indulges little in reminis- 
cence, it believes in its future. Its 
citizens, as a rule, are public-spirited 
and cooperate with each other in 
securing the material and 
prosperity of the village. It is a 
village of pleasant homes, clean 
streets, which will be well shaded 
when the trees have time to grow. 
It is already the chief railroad centre 
of northern New Hampshire. It is 
expecting to become a manufacturing 
centre. Just at present it is a little 
hurried. It has not capital equal to 
its energy. It only asks for time. 


social 





THE VAUGHANS: A CALIFORNIA IDYL. 
By Sarah Fenton Sanborn. 
CHAPTER VI. 


ONG before the dawn Madame Vaughan was 
seated upon the upper veranda, a soft, white 
shawl about her shoulders, a pure white St. 
Joseph’s lily in her corsage. She was soon 
joined by Victor in his father’s arms. 

‘**'The Lord is risen.’ He is risen indeed. Sxrrexit. 
Vere surrexit,’’ were their salutations this Easter morning, 
after the manner of Oriental Christians. 

‘*T wish our country had this custom, Papa,” and the lit- 
tle red lips struggled with his first Latin words and wished 
he could say it in Greek, because his grandmother told him 
that was Christ's language. 

But look! a tinge of white light glimmers over Tamal- 
pais. Overhead the black dome shows the fading western 
stars. The forests on the foothills are an indistinguishable 
mass. Look! a faint pinkish hue is stealing up.the moun- 
tain. Southward, northward, it bathes the eastern horizon 
in softness, and the foothills stand out in relief. 

Aurora sent out arrow after arrow in brilliant prelude of 
his approach. The expectant group with fixed eyes and 
bated breath were hushed in overwrought excitement 
awaiting his approach. 

Suddenly, with a flash like the lightning, the god of day 
sprang forth full-orbed, dazzling, glorious, so the eye could 
not rest upon his brightness. 

The Easter morn was born anew. Victor was the first to 
speak,—‘‘ Papa, I had to hide my eyes when he flew out so 
gay, for he did dance for very joy.” 

‘* Very well,’’ said his father, ‘‘now go with Dora and 
pick some red roses and get dressed.”’ 

‘*T did not care,’’ he said to his mother, who had not 
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approved the child’s fancy, “to disturb Victor. It is harm- 
less, and full soon he will learn to con another part.’’ 

Sir Thomas Browne speaks of this fancy as ‘‘a vulgar 
error,’’ meaning a common impression. 

‘* How beautiful the child looked illumined by the sun- 
rise,’’ said his father. 

‘* Like an angel,’’ replied his mother, ‘‘ but we must not 
idolize him.’’ 

‘*No, nor get him up at sunrise till another Easter. It 
is too exciting. Dr. Baird says that he requires a great 
deal of sleep while he is growing so rapidly.’’ 

‘*T think so, but you have always been an early riser, 
like Emerson. He says that he sees the sun rise from his 
hilltop with emotions that an angel might envy.”’ 

“And yet,” said Mr. Vaughan, “ how few men and women 
will forego a morning nap for such a spectacle.’’ 

‘‘Don’t you think it is because these bodies of ours im- 


prison a willing spirit and hold it in bondage ?’’ 

‘‘And yet,’’ sighed Alfred, with trembling voice, ‘‘ what 
angelic form can be lovelier than Victorine’s? Why should 
I want it changed? And Victor’s, why, his face was that 
of a seraph as the sun shone upon it this morning. And 
you, dear Mama, I want you forever just as you are.’’ 


“* This clay so strong of heart, in sense so fine, 
Truly such clay is more than half divine, 
’T is only fools speak evil of the clay, 
The very stars are made of clay like mine.”’ 


And now the trees, the rocks, the forests, the hills, the 
ocean, Mount Tamalpais, the whole earth, and every 
created thing seemed to shout, and rejoice, and be glad, 
“ Christ is risen to-day!” From bay, and shore, and encir- 
cling hills came back the glad refrain, ‘‘He is risen in- 
deed!’’ From the topmost branches of the fragrant cedars 
sang, in sweetest notes, the white-throated warblers, and up 
sprang the meadow larks, skyward, prolonging in thrills of 
ecstacy the joy that ‘‘ Christ is risen to-day, to-day !”’ 

The tower-bell rang out its chimes for the breakfast hour. 
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Oh, that delicious Easter morning! The bees hummed, 
the birds sang, life was a luxury, God's smile a benison 
over all that He had made. Victor bathed hands and face 
in the dew resting on the gossamer webs on the lawn, and 
called them fairies’ baths. 

The Chinese servants had decorated steps, porches, vesti- 
bule, and hall leading to the breakfast room with the lovely 
narcissus, their sacred flower, and Jones had carried out the 
same idea through the appointments of the table. Callas 
and St. Joseph lilies adorned mantels and sideboards. 

It was a white breakfast—white corn pone, white ome- 
lettes, white strawberries, white fish, white corn bread, 
everything served on white china. The honey was white, 
and the fricassee of only the pure white of the fowls, even 
the large lucious cherries were a pure white. Jones’ im- 
maculate linen, glass, and silver had never seemed to 
shine with such a lustre. 

Breakfast over, Jones threw open the folding doors con- 
necting with the little chapel. Mr. Vaughan was a veri- 
table high priest in his own home, so far as outward rigid 
forms of strict Sabbath observance were concerned. The 
servants of the household were already seated, the maids in 
white caps and aprons, Japanese in tunics richly embroid- 
ered, the ‘‘Celestials,’’ white linen blouses, white cotton 
hose, and pointed slippers. All rose and joined in singing 
an Easter hymn after Madame Vaughan had finished the 
organ prelude. 

We rejoice O God and pray 
To Thee, the Truth, the Life, the Way, 


While our hearts and voices say, 
Christ our Saviour ’s ris’n to-day! 


Please accept the praise we bring, 
God our Father, God our King, 
While our hearts and voices say, 
Christ our Saviour’s ris’n to-day! 


Glad the hills in echo ring, 

Glad the birds at Easter sing, 
While our hearts and voices say, 
Christ our Saviour ’s ris’n to-day ! 
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Who shall say that Victorine’s listening ear did not catch: 
the sweet soprano of her darling’s song? 
Near the white, marble bust of Victorine was placed a 
delicate Sévres cup, calla-shaped, in which the family 
dropped their Easter offerings for the poor. It was a pretty 
fancy to call it ‘‘ The cup of the Holy Grail.’’ And all 
around it there hovered the scent of the English violets. 

‘What a picture! if we could only catch it. He looks 
like Vogel’s ‘ Kinderhoff.’ ’’ 

Victor was standing on the carriage steps ready for 
church with Gratz, who was begging to be taken in. Vic- 
tor’s arm was around him, and the dog’s paws rested upon 
the boy’s shoulders. 

‘*No, Gratz, do not make me sad to-day, because Christ 
is risen and everybody is glad.’’ 

Gratz moaned nevertheless and clung. The little, gloved 
hand held up the dog’s paw and kissed the earnest eyes. 
His father gently disengaged the dog’s affectionate grasp, 
and Ito led him mournfully away, no doubt, to get a big, 
savory bone. 




































Ernest Gray was a young theologue in junior year at the 
St. Anselmo seminary. He had brought letters of intro- 
duction to Mr. Vaughan, who had shown him various 
attentions in the way of books and dinners. Invited to 
dine this Easter Sunday, he had voluntered to attend 
church with his host and hostess. They found him ready 
at the gate to take the vacant seat in the carriage. 

Mr. Gray was writing a book to be entitled ‘‘ Why Am I 
a Presbyterian?’’ Here was a fine opportunity to inform 
himself as to the observance and customs of Easter, which 
he did zealously by plying Mr. Vaughan with questions 
during the long drive. 

Mr. Vaughan told him that the early church celebrated 
Easter on the day of the feast of the Passover, which was 
the 14th of March, that the western branch of the church 
observed it the day after, which was much more appro- 
priate. 
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“Then you do not look to the apostles for its observance,” 
remarked Mr. Gray. 

‘* No, we cannot, not even to the writings of the fathers. 
Some churchmen maintain that Paul’s injunction to the 
Corinthians, chapter v, 7-8, refers to an established custom. 
This is not proven. It is, however, quite supposable that 
the Jews who became Christians should observe feast days, 
though under new names, to the honor of their new Master, 
the Risen Christ.’’ 

‘‘How did our word Easter originate, sir?’’ enquired 
Mr. Gray. 

It came out of old Teutonic mythology. Ostara had been 
worshipped as the goddess of the sun to whom April was 
dedicated. April, as you well know, is from the Latin, 
aperiro, to open. They called it Estermenath. 

‘*This opening season for all Nature comes earlier in 
California than in colder climates and is not so marked, is 
it, sir?’’ 

‘‘Itis not. Our spring begins in February, during the 
latter rains which moisten the ground enough to last six 
months. The foothills take on a vivid green, and wild 
flowers dot the plains with every color of the rainbow. 
This climate is much like that of Palestine.’’ 

‘‘Ts that so, sir? That must go into my book.’’ 

‘* How fortunate! You may add that in March our gar- 
dens are bursting with blossoms and beauty, and that April 
is high carnival month for our roses.’’ 

“T will, sir, and now may I ask how the present date was 
established ?’’ 

‘* The council of Nice, 325 A. D., decided to always hold 
it on Sunday, the first day of the week, but not until the 
Gregorian calendar was accepted in the sixth century did 
they declare on what Sunday. The moon decides the date. 
Easter Sunday is always the first Sunday after the four- 
teenth day of the calendar moon, in other words, the full 
moon which falls on or next after the 21st of March. 
Should the full moon fall on a Sunday, Easter is not 
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observed until the following Sunday. Good Friday is 
regulated by this rule, as are all of the feasts of the church.” 

‘Is not Easter observed in the churches of other denomi- 
nations more than formerly ?’’ enquired Mr. Gray. 

‘* It certainly is on this coast quite universal.”’ 

‘‘But,’’? said Madame Vaughan, ‘‘in New England my 
church, the Presbyterian, had never so much as a palm 
branch or lily at Christmas or Easter, and, as children, we 
never saw a Christmas tree.’’ 

‘**T doubt if in England Easter was much observed except 
in the established church.”’ 

** Of course in the Romish, sir, is it not?’’ 

“Oh, that goes without saying. Until the time of George 
the Fourth the courts regulated their sessions by the date of 
Easter. Now ‘Easter term’ is fixed at April 15. Baptisms 
and marriages were solemnized at Easter. Now it is a fes- 
tival season, and the whole world takes note of it."’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


* church was of Gothic architecture, only 
needing age and denser ivy to give the vrai- 
semblance of the Swantoun church so dear to 
Alfred and Victorine. It was often called the 
Vaughan church, so largely had they planned 

and endowed it. 

The font was of Carrara marble carved by Italian skill. 
The figures of angels supported the bowl, a dove rested 
upon each handle; on the outer edge a wreath of violets 
mingled with forget-me-nots. By a touching coincidence, 
the first infant christened at the font (which was Victorine’s 
gift) was her own. The pale, dying mother, the infant in 
his father’s arms, the bishop in his robes, the east chamber 
beautified by the unclouded sunrise, glorified by the rapt 
expression on the fair brow of the dying mother, and sancti- 
fied by the presence of the messenger so soon to take her 
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to the upper mansion prepared for her. The husband pale 
with vigils of grief, the grandmother bowed in prayer, who 
can forget it? 

Supported on pillows, Victorine took the holy sacrament, 
then the bishop taking the child from the father’s arms held 
him close to the mother, who whispered, ‘‘I name him Vic- 
tor,’’ and in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, the child’s brow was touched with the sacred waters 
and dedicated to heaven. 

Great was the grief of the whole community when lovely 
Victorine had passed from sight. 

Jn memoriam, her husband had given the rich, solid gold 
communion service. Madame Vaughan had wrought the 
beautiful altar cloths in lilies-of-the-valley around the name 
“Victorine.’’ Victor had given, when old enough to under- 
stand its significance, a window in the chancel on which 
was represented the scene in the temple where Christ was 
reasoning with the doctors. All the figures in the picture 
were in comparative shadow except that of the boy Jesus 
which beamed with a light divine. 

This window was in full view from the family pew. The 
original in the Dresden gallery had been a favorite with 
Victorine. She had replicas of it in the music-room and 
boudoir, and always a small engraving of it in her Bible. 

The Vaughan family thought it a duty to be in their 
pews ready for the opening service. 

Madame Vaughan’s heart was in full sympathy with Mil- 
ton’s grand rhapsody : 


7 * > - . * * * 


“* There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voic’d choir below, 
In anthem Joud and service clear 
That shall with sweetness on mine ear 
Dissolve my soul in ecstasy 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes.” 


The venerable preacher seemed as one inspired while he 
portrayed that sublimest of all scenes, the resurrection of 
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our Lord, the apotheosis of the three-years’ life-work of the 
Saviour of men. His text was from the gospel of St. Luke, 
“And they found the stone rolled away from the sepulchre.” 


Gone now! forever gone 

(This glorious Easter morn) 
The poverty, the scorn, 

The taunt of base, low-born, 
The thirst, the spear, the thorn 
Gone now! forever gone! 


Rolled away! rolled away! 
In glorious array, 

A King goes up to-day 

To take His throne 

And claim His own! 
Rolled away! rolled away! 


‘* Dear friends,’’ said the preacher, pointing heavenward, 
‘‘look up and see your Lord! Can any for a moment 
doubt that He is risen? ’’ 

As the rector paused, it seemed as the voice of an angel 
answering sweet and clear; it was Victor: ‘‘Oh, I know 
He is risen, my grandmother says He is, and my mama 
knows Him in heaven, and He is risen indeed.’”’ 

The child was standing on the seat looking straight into 
the eyes of the amazed rector, unconscious that he seemed 
like a vision to the wondering congregation. It was as if 
he had come to them from the open heavens. 

‘I looked to see the dove descend and rest upon him,’’ 
said Mr. Gray. when telling his classmates of the scene. 

At last the preacher's trembling voice found utterance, 
‘Blessed child, blessed faith, may it be ours through life, 
ours in death and till we reach the other shore. Let us 
pray!’’ 

Mr.’Gray had found a text hn his first sermon, ‘‘And a 
little child shall lead them;’’ and yet another text, ‘‘And 
they were astonished at his doctrine.’’ 

The congregation as by one impulse remained standing 
while the unconscious boy was led out by his father. 
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‘* How like his sainted mother,’’ said Deacon Ward. 

‘*T saw a halo around his beautiful curls like that in the 
picture,’’ said Miss Sinclair. 

‘‘He could have been the model St. John in Raphael's 
‘Holy Family.’’’ It was Dr. Gordon who spoke, a college 
classmate and especial friend of Mr. Vaughan’s, who had 
just returned from a foreign tour. 

The sexton’s wife told her husband that she was sure 
that Victor would never live to grow up. 

‘‘Whom the gods love die young,’’ thought Dr. Baird, 
the beloved physician, ‘‘ but we can’t spare that boy.’’ 

‘*Papa mine,’’ Victor was the first to speak as the car- 
riage moved away, ‘‘I was looking at the Little Christ all 
churchtime and He looked into my eyes. Do you believe 
He knows me, Grandmother ?”’ 

Mr. Vaughan’s eyes met his mother’s bathed in tears. 
Both strove against a foreboding of some invisible presence 
even then alluring their darling from their sight. 

Conquering herself, his grandmother clasped the child’s 
hands with a strong pressure, saying, ‘‘ Now tell me what 
I was thinking of. Papa and Mr. Gray must guess too.’’ 

‘*T think it was about your Easter dinner,’’ said Mr. 
Gray. 

All laughed. ‘‘ Why, are you hungry ?’’ said Victor. 

‘* Now it is my turn,’’ said his father, ‘‘ you were think- 
ing of your new Easter bonnet.’’ 

His mother blushed at this unexpected sally. 

‘* Hardly,’’ she said, ‘‘ for it had not arrived.’’ 

‘“Then were you thinking why,’’ said Victor. Quick 
as thought the boy put up his lips for a kiss, adding, ‘‘ No, 
Grandmother, you never care for new things, but love the 
dear old ones.’’ 

Mr. Gray was really curious. “May we have the thought 
now, Madame?’’ he inquired. 

‘*Oh, yes, but itself will demand another guess. I was 
wondering how many callas adorned the chancel this 
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“Qh,” said Victor, "Andrew told me that he picked three 
thousand, and sent them at six o’clock.’’ 

‘*Incredible,’’ said Mr. Gray. ‘‘ What would my sister in 
Maine say to that? She has been nursing five buds for 
weeks to get them ready for Easter morning.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Mr. Vaughan, ‘‘our New England friends 
think that we exaggerate till they come and see for them- 
selves. Write to your sister that there were at least three 
thousand callas, five hundred St. Joseph lilies, and bushels 
of white roses.’’ 

‘* How beautiful is this custom of flowers 72 memoriam,’’ 
said Mr. Gray. 

‘“The violets around the font and about the picture of 
‘ The Christ in the Temple,’ especially attracted me.”’ 

‘*T think,’’ said Victor, ‘‘some angel comes every Sun- 
day and puts them there, and I don’t know’”’ (leaning 
towards Mr. Gray as he spoke) ‘‘ but my mama sends the 
angel because she loved English violets so.’’ 

A sudden stopping of the carriage was a relief to the agi- 
tated father. James had driven to the Mersereau tract 
where whole fields of the blazing Eschscholtzia were in full 
sight. 

‘*Oh, oh,’’ cried Victor, ‘‘Solomon never knew this 
glory-flower.’’ 

‘Whence its difficult botanical name?’’ said Mr. Gray. 
‘*T like Victor’s ‘ glory-flower’ better.’’ 

‘It was named,’’ replied Mr. Vaughan, for a Dr. 
Eschscholtz (or by him) of Sweden, who explored this 
region. It is not a native of any other climate, but will 
grow from its seeds under favorable circumstances. They 
showed some very sickly blossoms at the World’s fair. It 
should be seen ‘on its native heath’ to be appreciated.’’ 

‘Visitors at this season rave over it as do travelers 
among the rose and edelweiss of the Swiss Alps,’’ said 

3) Madame Vaughan,’’ and who can wonder?’’ 
y As the carriage moved on the ravishing beauty of the 
valley seemed the coronation of its Maker’s handiwork. 
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‘It is paradise, if there be a paradise upon earth,’’ said 
Mr. Gray. 

‘‘If heaven is more beautiful, what must it be to be 
there?’’ said Mr. Vaughan. 

The answer came from his mother’s lips, ‘‘ Eve hath not 
seen nor ear heard neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him.”’ 

Victor's blue eyes upturned, reflected the soft radiance of 
the azure sky,—‘‘I see angels’ faces in that white cloud 
over Tamalpais,’’ murmured the white-souled child. ‘I 
think one must be my mama.” 

The fair head nestled close on his grandmother’s arm, her 
hand gently veiled the drowsy eyelids, and silence rested 
over the group. 


[To be continued.) 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE 


NAMES OF THE 


TOWNS IN MERRI- 


MACK COUNTY, AND ALSO THE DATE OF THEIR 
SETTLEMENT AND INCORPORATION. 


By Howard M. Cook. 


SOT long since, while in 
charge of the New 
Hampshire Historical 
Society's rooms for a 
short time, I examined 

the history of Merrimack county, and 
also the histories that have been pub- 
lished of the towns in the county. I 
was interested in tracing the origin of 
the names of the twenty-five towns 
and the two cities that comprise it. 
Previous to this examination I was 
not very well informed in this mat- 
ter. And I have no doubt that many 
of the scholars in our public schools 
could give a correct reason for the 
naming of the states in the Union, 
while they might be at a loss to know 
why their own town or the towns 
about them in the county were so 
named. 

Of a few of the towns in Merrimack 
county I find no information as to 
the origin of their names, and all the 
reason that can be given will be in 
the nature of an inference. With the 
largest number, however, there is no 
doubt as to the reason, and taking 
the towns in their alphabetical order 
it appears to be as follows: 

Allenstown was granted to the 
children of Gov. Samuel Allen, May 
II, 1722, and was incorporated July 
2, 1731. It was named in honor of 
Governor Allen. The first settlers 


were John Wolcott, Andrew Smith, 
Daniel Evans, and Robert Buntin. 

Andover was granted to Edmund 
Brown and others in 1746. It was 
first known by the name of New Bre- 
ton, in honor of the brave men who 
achieved the capture of Cape Breton 
in 1745. It was incorporated June 
25, 1779. It was probably named 
for Andover, Mass. 

Boscawen was granted to John 
Coffin and eighty others, June 6, 
1733, and was first known by the 
name of Contoocook. It was incor- 
porated April 22, 1760. It was named 
in honor of Admiral Edward Bos- 
cawen of the English navy, who was 
then on duty in American waters. 
The first settlement was made in 
1734. Before this time, in the spring 
of 1698, the island, known as Dus- 
tin’s island, lying at the mouth of 
the Contoocook river, and within the 
limits of the town, was the scene of 
the heroic deeds of Mrs. Hannah 
Dustin. 

Bow was granted by Gov. John 
Wentworth, May 20, 1727, to Jona- 
than Wiggin and others, and in- 
cluded a large portion of the terri- 
tory that now belongs to Concord 
and Pembroke. The date of its in- 
corporation is not given nor the rea- 
son for its name. An old resident of 
the town, however, thinks that it was 
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so named on account of a bow or 
bend in the Merrimack river, which 
forms its eastern boundary. 

Bradford was first settled in 1771, 
by Dea. William Presby and his 
family. It was first known as New 
Bradford. It was incorporated Sep- 
tember 27, 1787, and then included a 
part of the town of Washington. It 
was probably named for Bradford, 
Mass. 

Canterbury was granted to Richard 
Waldron and others May 20, 1727. 
It was incorporated March 19, 1741. 
It was named for the Lord of Can- 
terbury. 

Concord was granted January 17, 
1725, under the name of the ‘‘ Plan- 
tation of Penacook,’’ to Benjamin 
Stevens, Ebenezer Stevens, and 
others. It was incorporated Febru- 
ary 27, 1733, by the general court of 
Massachusetts, by the name of Rum- 


ford, from the parish of Rumiford in 


England. It was known by this 
name till June 7, 1765, when coming 
under the jurisdiction of New Hamp- 
shire it was incorporated by the name 
of Concord, and on the adoption of 
the city charter, in 1853, it became 
the first city in the county. It is 
said that this last name was given to 
the town either to express the unani- 
mity in purpose and action that char- 
acterized the inhabitants of Rumford 
in their contention with the proprie- 
tors of Bow, or else it was an expres- 
sion of a hope that thereafter the in- 
habitants of the newly named town 
might live in peace and concord with 
their Bow neighbors. Perhaps both 
reasons may be correct. 

Chichester was granted by Gover- 
nor Wentworth to Nathaniel Gookin 
and others, May 20, 1727, but was 
not settled till 1758, Paul Morrill be- 
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ing the first settler. It probably 
takes it name from Chichester, Eng- 
land. 

Danbury was first settled in 1771, 
and incorporated in 1795. It was 
formerly in Grafton county but was 
taken from that county in 1874 and 
annexed to Merrimack county. The 
reason for its name is not given. 

Dunbarton was first known by the 
name of Stark’s town, in honor of 
Archibald Stark, the principal pro- 
prietor and one of the grantees. It 
was granted in 1751, and incorpor- 
ated August 10, 1765. The first set- 
tlers were of Scotch descent, and the 
town was named for Dunbarton in 
Scotland. 

Epsom was granted by Gov. John 
Wentworth, May 13, 1727. It re- 
ceived its name from Epsom, in the 
county of Surrey in England. 

Franklin was formerly a part of the 
towns of Andover, Northfield, San- 
bornton, and Salisbury, and was in- 
corporated December 24, 1828, and 
in 1895 adopted a city charter, thus 
becoming the second city in Mer- 
rimack county. It was named for 
the famous Boston boy, Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Hill was granted September 14, 
1753, to eighty-seven proprietors, 
the greater part of whom were from 
Chester.. The first settlement was 
made in 1768, and the town was 
incorporated November 20, 1778. It 
was first named New Chester and 
continued by that name till January 
14, 1837, when it received its pres- 
ent name in honor of Gov. Isaac 
Hill, who was governor of the state 
at that time. It was formerly in 
Grafton county, but was taken-from 
that county in 1868, and annexed: to 


- Merrimack county. 
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Henniker, formerly known as 
‘Number Six,’’ was granted July 
16, 1752, to James Wallace, Robeit 
Wallace, and others, and settled in 
1760. It was incorporated Novem- 
ber 10, 1768. It was named by Gov. 
John Wentworth in honor of John 
Henniker, Esq., a wealthy merchant 
of London. 

Hooksett was formerly a part of 
the towns of Goffstown, Dunbarton, 
and Chester, and was incorporate | 
July 3, 1822. The origin of the 
name is not definitely known but 
probably has reference to the fishing 
customs of the Indians. 

Hopkinton was granted under the 
name of ‘‘ Number Five,’’ by Massa- 
chusetts, January 15, 1736. It was 
incorporated January 10, 1765, and 
was named for Hopkinton, Mass. 
Previous to the formation of Merri- 
mack county, in 1823, it was one of 
the shire towns of Hillsborough 
county, Amherst being the other 
shire town. 

Loudon was incorporated January 
22, 1773. It was formerly a part of 
Canterbury. The first settlement 
was made in 1760. The name is of 
Scottish origin, and means ‘‘ Low 
hills.’’ 

Newbury, formerly known by the 
name of Fisherfield, from John 
Fisher, one of the original proprie- 
tors, was incorporated November 27, 
1778. In 1836 its name was changed 
to Newbury, and probably so named 
from Newbury, Mass. 

New London was first known by 
the name of Heidleburg, and settled 
in 1775. It was incorporated July 24, 
1779. If it was named New London 
in contradistinction to Old London, 
in England, there could not be a bet- 
ter illustration of the oft quoted say- 


ing of Cowper that ‘‘God made the 


country and man made the town.’’ 
Northfield was formerly a part of 


Canterbury and was incorporated in 
1780. The origin of the name is not 
given, and is probably named for a 
field within its limits. 

Pembroke was at first known by 
the name of Suncook and was grante« 
in May, 


— 
1727, 


by the general court 
of Massachusetts to Capt. John Love- 
well and his comrades in considera- 
tion of their services against the In- 
dians. It was incorporated under its 
present name November 1, 1759. It 
was named by Gov. Benning Went- 
worth, in honor of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who was a prominent member 
of the court of St. James. 

Pittsfield was first settled by John 
Cram in 1768, and was incorporated 
March 27, 1782. It was formerly a 
part of Chichester. Like Northfield, 
the origin of the name is not given. 
and it probably describes a field with- 
in its limits. 

Salisbury was originally granted 
by Massachusetts, 
as Bakerstown. 
granted October 25, 
Masonian proprietors 
Stevenstown. 


and was known 
It was afterwards 
1749, by the 

and calle:l 
It was incorporated 
under its present name March 1, 
1768. It was first settled in 
It was the native town of Daniel 
Webster. It probably takes its name 
from Salisbury, Mass. 

Sutton was granted by the Ma- 
sonian proprietors in 1749. It was 
first called Perrystown, from Obadiah 
Perry, one of the original proprietors. 
It was first settled in 1767 and was 
incorporated April 9, 1784. It was 
named by Baruch Chase of Hopkin- 
ton, for Sutton, Mass., his native 
place. 


1750. 
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Warner was granted in 
Massachusetts 
Number 


1735 by 
under 


the name of 
and i 


first settled in 
afterwards known as 
New Amesbury and was incorporated 
September 3, 1774. One historian 
named by 

honor 


One, 


1762. It was 


says it was 
Wentworth, in 


Warner, a 


Governor 
of Jonathan 
member of his council, 
another historian that it was 
named for Col. Seth Warner, who 
championed the cause of New Hamp- 
shire in the contest between that 
province and New York. Which- 
ever way is right there is no dispute 
about the name. 


and 


Wilmot, formerly known by the 
name of Kearsarge, was incorporated 
June 18, 1807. It is said that it was 
named for Dr. Wilmot, an English- 
man, who, at one time, was sup- 
posed to be the author of the famous 
“Junius” letters. 

Webster, the youngest town in the 
county, was formerly the west half of 
the town of Boscawen. Against the 
wishes of a majority of its voters it 
was set off from Boscawen and was 
incorporated by .he general court of 
New Hampshire, July 4, 1860. It 
was named in honor of Daniel Web- 
ster. 

Of these towns it may be stated 
that Allenstown, Bow, Canterbury, 
Concord, Chichester, Epsom, Lou- 
don, Northfield, Pembroke, and 


Pittsfield were formerly in Rocking- 


ham county, while Andover, Bos- 
cawen, Bradford, Dunbarton, Hen- 
niker, Hooksett, Hopkinton, New- 
Sutton, War- 
ner, and Wilmot were formerly in 
Hillsborough county, but were all 
taken from these two counties in 
1823 to form the county of Merri- 
mack. 


bury, New London, 
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One thing in connection with the 
naming of the towns in Merrimack 
county is worth noting and strikes 
one as a little strange at first, and 
that is the absence of any Indian 
names, though Boscawen, Concord, 
and Pembroke were known in their 
early days by the names respectively 
of Contoocook, Penacook, and Sun- 
cook. But this absence and the 
change in names even may possibly 
be accounted for by the fact the first 
settlers in the valley of the Merri- 
mack had rather a rough time with 
the Indians,—the Bradley monument 
out on the Hopkinton road, erected 
to commemorate the Penacook mas- 
sacre, is a grim, silent witness to that 
fact,—and doubtless they came to 
the conclusion of General Sherman 
that ‘‘the only good Indian was a 
dead Indian.’’ And so it may be 
that the sturdy pioneers did not care 
to honor any of the towns with names 
that were reminders of their cruel 
foes. 

The same may be said to a great 
extent of the counties of New Hamp- 
shire. The names of only two of 
them are of Indian origin,—Merri- 
mack, which means ‘‘ crooked river,” 
and Coos, one of the Indian names 
of the Connecticut, and which also 
means ‘‘crooked.’’ And these two 
counties were formed long after the 
red men had passed away from this 
section of the country. 
formed counties in 
English names. 


The earliest 
the state have 
Rockingham county 
was named for the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham; Strafford, for the Earl of 
Strafford; Hillsborough, for the Earl 
of Hillsborough; Grafton, for the 
Duke of Grafton; Cheshire, for a 
county of that name in England; 
while Sullivan county was named for 
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John Sullivan; Belknap, for Dr. Bel- 
knap, the historian, and Carroll for 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the last 
surviving signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The historians tell us that New 
Hampshire was named for the county 
of Hampshire, England. If it was 


named so on account of any resem- 
blance, it must have been a fan- 
cied one. How much more appro- 


priate in every way if our state had 
been named after the Merrimack, 
which runs down its backbone to the 
sea and lends of its power for the up- 
building of the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the state, and of which Whit- 
tier has sung its praises in his poem 
entitled, ‘‘ Our River,’’ 


“* We know the world is rich with streams 

Renowned in song and story, 

Whose music murmurs through our dreams 
Of human lore and glory ; 

We know that Arno’s banks are fair, 
And Rhine has castled shadows, 

And, poet-tuned, the Doon and Ayer, 
Go singing down the meadows. 


“ But while unpictured and unsung, 


By painters or by poet, 

Our river waits the tuneful tongue 
And cunning hand to show it,— 
We only know the fond skies lean 
Above it, warm with blessing, 
And the sweet soul of our Undine 

Awakes to our caressing. 


‘ No fickle sun-god holds the flocks 


That graze its shores in keeping, 
No icy kiss of Dian mocks 
The youth beside it sleeping; 
Our Christian river loveth most 
The beautiful and human ; 
The heathen streams of maids boast, 
But ours of man and woman. 


* The miner in his cabin hears 


The ripple we are hearing ; 
It whispers soft to home-sick ears 
Around the settler’s clearing ; 
In Sacramento’s vales of corn, 
On Santee’s bloom of cotton, 
Our river by its valley-born 
Was never yet forgotten. 


* * * * * * * * 


* And thou, O mountain-born! no more 


We ask the wise Alloter 

Than for the firmness of thy shore, 
The calmness of thy water, 

The cheerful lights that over-lay 
Thy rugged slopes with beauty, 

To match our spirits to our day 
And make a joy of duty.” 
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AND 


THE WINDOW-SEAT. 


By Helen Soule Stuart. 


VIII. 


1LIZABETH, I noticed 
as I passed through 
the tunnel this even- 
ing that the plant has 


Gow. 





lost its blossoms. You 

must not neglect my commission or I 
shall have to employ another agent. 
I suspect you may be out of money, 
little girl. Here!’’ and Mr. Phelps 
drew from his vest pocket a roll of 
bills and handed his niece five dol- 
lars. “ What will vou get this time?” 
‘‘T think a bright carnation would 
be a pleasant change, Uncle Ned. 
They are last 


more fragrant, and 


quite as long as a geranium.’’ 


Carnation sounds cheerful, I am 


sure. See that some fresh growing 
thing is kept beside that young man 
He 


is too bright a fellow to be shut away 


continually. He interests me. 
underground, buried alive, by Jove! 
I must get hold of him and drag him 
out into the daylight if I can do so 
gracefully. I wish there was a sunny 
corner somewhere in the bank where 
I could put him. I must try to make 
one even if I have to build on an ad- 
dition so to speak. Well, good-bye 
Bess, I am late this morning.’’ 

‘“Uncle Ned!”’ called Elizabeth, 
as her uncle was hurrying out. 

‘* Yes! 


‘‘Are-you-sure,’’ 


what is the matter now ?”’ 

she began in a 
hesitating way, ‘‘that it is all right 
for me to buy flowers and have them 


sent to the Washington-street tun- 
nel? 
approve of it?’”’ 

‘“Why not!’’ impulsively asked 
Mr. Phelps, then, as a light of sud- 
den intelligence broke over his face, 
‘‘well, what a hot-headed old blun- 
derer I am. 


Do you think mother would 


He isn't an old man is 
he went on meditativelv 
as he drew his gloves through the 


he, Bess?’’ 


palm of his left hand, ‘‘and the chap 
who delivers the plants might notice 
that he is young and good looking, 
and report it to the party who sells 
them to you. Humph!’ 
nodding his head. 


he ended, 


Elizabeth's eyes twinkled as she 
watched the perplexity photograph- 
ing itself upon her bachelor uncle’s 
more amused 
at the moment than troubled. 


face, and was herself 


‘‘Look here, Bessica, we will fix 
this up in good shape,’’ and his face 
began to untangle itself. ‘‘ You 
come down to the bank and I will go 
with you to the shop where you have 
been buying these confounded plants, 
and you shall another order 
while I stand by and look approv- 
ing, then they will know this is no 
sly game. How’s that?’’ he asked 
exultantly. 

‘* Well, Uncle Teddie, that will do 


give 


for one place, but I have not pur- 
chased the 
same house. 


flowers twice from the 
‘*Oh, well, ‘that’s a horse of an- 


other color!’’’ and the triumphant 
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expression was suddenly pushed out 
of his face as the look of perplexity 
swept back. ‘‘ Well, by heavens, 
Elizabeth, I must attend to this be- 
fore that conventional sister of mine, 
your blessed mother, comes back, or 
I shall not dare look her in the face. 
You come down town, as I told you, 
and we will deal at every place where 
you have left an order if it costs me a 
hundred dollars and blocks that tun- 
nel. We will have that boy watch- 
man sit and stand on roses, and car- 
nations, and tulips, and poppies for 
once in his life.’’ 

The girl laughed a provokingly 
merry laugh as she kissed her uncle 
Ned, and he went out shaking his 
finger at her as a warning not to 
revel too much in his chagrin. 


IX. 


Ralph Murdock sat glancing up 
and down the columns of 7he Record 
which a thoughtful passenger of a 
down town car had tossed to him, 
when suddenly his face blanched, his 
lips parted, while his eyes moved 
rapidly back and forth over the para- 
graph which had interrupted their 
downward glance. The item which 
was absorbing his attention was as 
follows : 


“Among the delegates attending the Metho- 
dist Conference, we notice the name of the 
Reverend Harvey Murdock, D. D., who is a 
great grandson of the eminent Bishop Mur- 
dock, end could be rightly named Doctor Mur- 
dock, the Fourth, as he represents the fourth 
generation of a family of Doctors of Divinity. 
We are officially informed that the Divine will 
speak in some one of the prominent churches 
during the Conference, and that his voice will 
be heard on important questions at the busi- 
ness meetings. He is at present pastor of a 


large and influential church in a well-known 
University town of the State, but it is rumored 
that he will be wanted in our own City when 
his time expires at his present Charge.’’ 
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Having read and re-read this item, 
Ralph settled back against the bright 
pillows and fastened his eyes upon 
the electric light just above his head. 
There was an injured expression on 
his face as if from this artificial 
spark had come to him a_ shock 
which for the moment dazed him. 

The passengers on the passing cars 
listened in vain for the familiar whis- 
tle in ‘‘ Music Hall,’’ as the tunnel 
was now called. It had received its 
name from a mischievous, college fel- 
low who passed back and forth daily, 
and the name had been quickly 
adopted by the traveling public. 

For a whole day no sound of the 
well-known tune was heard issuing 
from the niche in the wall where the 
watchman sat, and the eager face 
which greeted the occupants of the 
cars as the hungry brown eyes 
scanned each passing train caused 
much comment. The following day, 
however, the whistling was resumed, 
but yet the eyes made rapid flights 
through the loaded cars. 

X. 

“This is not the same line we have 
been using,’’ asserted Dr. Murdock 
to his host, as they emerged from 
the palatial home where the delegate 
was being entertained, and boarded 
a down-town train. 

‘*No! I usually go down on this 
line, but the one a block away is a 
little more convenient to the Central 
church, so I have been taking you 
around that way. I thought you 
might like a change, and this will 
give you a little different view of the 
city and take you through ‘ Music 
Hall.’’’ 

‘Music Hall? Music Hall?’’ 
queried Dr. Murdock, while he 
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deepened the furrows in his fore- 
head. 

‘* Not the Music Hall you have in 
mind, Doctor, but a name-sake of it,” 
smilingly replied the host. ‘‘We 
have a unique tunnel watchman on 
this line, and if he is on duty to-day 
and in his usually cheerful mood, 
you will readily see how the tunnel 
has gained its name.’’ 

The oppressively 
hot, the heat making itself visible 
in incessantly moving waves, in a 


afternoon was 


most tantalizingly reminding manner. 
The car they had taken was crowded 
to its utmost 
blocks beyond 
boarded it. 


capacity not many 
where they had 
Dr. Murdock and his 
host had found a seat on the grip- 
man’s platform, yet, even when the 
car was in motion, the air which met 
them seemed to issue from the mouth 
of a furnace. As the train entered 
the tunnel, Dr. Murdock took his 
high silk hat from his head, remark- 
ing to his companion: 
There has 
been an uncomfortable pressure on 


‘This is refreshing. 


my brain all day which this extreme 
heat seems to aggravate. I am afraid 
my talk this afternoon will be neces- 
sarily dull.’’ 

As he ceased speaking his ear 
caught the notes of a familiar air, 
and just ahead he saw some bright 
blossoms which not 


surely could 


have opened in so dismal a place as 


atunnel. Turning so as to face the 
spot from which the brightness and 
music were issuing, his gaze of curi- 
osity was suddenly changed into one 
of amazement. The face he had 
vowed never to look upon again was 
before him, and the plaintive notes of 
the tune were interrupted by the cry: 
‘* Father! ’’ 
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The occupants of the car looked 
from one to another as they issued 
from the tunnel, but fortunately for 
Dr. Murdock, his position on the 
front seat kept his white face umre- 
vealed. Not even his companion, in 
his surprise over the episode, noticed 
the pallor in his guest’s face, nor the 
trembling hands which replaced the 
hat, but remarked, glancing over his 
shoulder into the faces behind : 

‘“There is something unusual in 
that boy’s life, 
tragedy I fear. I have suspected it 
before. I must look into this matter. 
He is too bright a fellow to live in 
this underground place.”’ 

Dr. Murdock sat silent for the rest 
of the trip, and his friend judging he 
might be preparing his mind. for the 
address he was to make, left him un- 
disturbed. 


some distressing 


As Dr. Murdock rose from his seat 
on the platform later that afternoon 
and stepped to the front, the eyes of 
the vast audience were caught and 
held by the painfully livid expression. 

For a moment he stood, while his 
sad eyes wandered over the congre- 
gation and when, at last, the silence 
was broken, the words he uttered 
seemed forced from between his thin 
lips: 

‘“‘T entreat your earnest prayers 
that I may be sustained in the effort 
Iam about to make. The subject of 
the afternoon is one that lies nearest 
my heart, ‘The Religious Training 
of the Young.’’’ Here Dr. Mur- 
dock paused while he pressed his 
hand first to his head, then to his 
heart, then continuing: 

‘‘As ministers of the gospel and 
teachers of the word of God—’’ 

The dull, heavy thud which ended 
the sentence brought every one in 
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the great church to his feet. The 
men on the platform gathered around 
the prostrate form, lifted it, and as 
they bore it into a side room, the 
presiding bishop raised his hand as a 
sign of silence, and stood awaiting 
the message which was soon brought 
from the quiet room where Dr. Mur- 
dock had been carried. As the word 
was received, the gray haired bishop 
turned again toward the almost 
breathless audience, while in a voice 
full of emotion he began: 

“The hand of Providence has dealt 
us a most severe blow. Our loved 
Dr. Murdock has been suddenly sum- 
moned from our midst to join the 
great congregation that ne’er breaks 
up. With God’s blessing I dismiss 
you, and may He uphold and sustain 
us all in this great trial.’’ 


XI. 


The snow was falling in thick, 
heavy flakes outside as Elizabeth 
Lee drew down the light shades in 
the bay window of her uncle Ned’s 
inviting library. As her eyes fell 
upon the broad window-seat, a smile 
played over her face as if she had 
suddenly recalled a pleasing circum- 
stance, then her pretty mouth as- 
sumed a lady-like 
clear 


pucker, and in 
notes she began to 
softly a familiar, old tune. Before 
the melody was finished the door 
opened and Mr. Phelps entered the 
room, coming suddenly to a stand- 
still as he heard the well-known air, 
and as 
marked : 


whistle 


it ceased he jocularly re- 


**Hello! she whistles yet, in spite 
of the added four years of woman- 
hood and foreign travel. Celebrat- 
ing your home coming with the old 
tune, Elizabeth ?’’ 
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‘‘No, Uncle Ned,’’ she replied, as 
she walked beside him to the bright, 
grate fire, ‘‘I was just thinking how 
I played boy one day to please Ted- 
die, and that, and another thought, 
made me whistle the ‘every day’ 
tune quite unconsciously.’’ 

‘*Yes, yes! 


I remember,’’ replied 
Mr. Phelps, rubbing his hands com- 
fortably and 


into the fire. 


looking thoughtfully 
All at once as if rous- 
ing himself and returning from the 
past, he enquired : 

‘‘How has your grandmother been 
feeling to-day ?’’ 

‘*Grandmother,’’ replied Elizabeth 
confidentially, ‘‘has been somewhat 
disturbed all day because she has no 
cough medicine, but as she has no 
cough, I think the rest of us may feel 
resigned, don’t you?”’ asked, 
turning toward him. 

‘* Elizabeth, 


>) 


rogue! 


” 


she 


a heartless 
laughed Mr. Phelps. ‘‘Sit 
down here now beside me for punish- 
ment.’’ 


you are 


‘**Oh, Uncle Ned, don’t be so se- 
vere! Send me supperless to bed or 
give me ten chapters to read of ‘ Cos- 
mic Philosophy,’—anything but com- 
pelling me to sit beside you, and hear 
you talk for half an hour. Please, 
Unele, be a trifle more lenient with 
me,” and she patted his cheek caress- 
ingly, as she took the chair he had 
drawn up beside his own. 

‘*Elizabeth, you are a saucy girl; 
but now, without any more nonsense, 
have you forgotten the young watch- 
man in the Washington street tun- 
nel whom we almost smothered with 
flowers one day just to save your 


reputation, and how the very next 


day he disappeared as mysteriously 
as he had come?”’ 
‘* Now that you mention him, I do 
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recall him,’’ she replied, smiling up 
into his eyes. 

‘* Well, I must say,” replied Mr. 
Phelps, turning upon her with a bel- 
ligerent tone, ‘‘ you look exceedingly 
amused over the recollection. Unless 
my memory is failing, you were any- 
thing but pleased at the time of the 
disappearance and tormented me for 
weeks with speculations concerning 
him.”’ 

‘* Well, that long 
time ago; I was a mere child then. 


Uncle, was a 


I have traveled since then,’’ she 
added in a blasé tone. 
‘* Traveled! well, that need not 


necessarily cause you to lose inter- 
est in your friends.’’ 

‘* Friends!” Elizabeth, 
‘‘why, he was nothing but a tunnel 


repeated 


watchman.” 
I could 
give you some information concern- 


‘* He was n't, wasn’t he? 
ing him which might change your 
opinion, something I learned during 
your absence, but—Elizabeth, what 
are you laughing at?” 

‘*Oh, Uncle Ned, 
I am silly to-night.” 


never mind me; 


‘* Your sense of humor is certainly 
unusually remarkable! ” 
Tell me 
what you have learned about him. 


“Don't you care, Uncle! 


Did you build a nice little conserva- 
tory on the bank for him where he 
could get plenty of sunlight?” 

‘* No, I didn’t! 
him since you left.” 

‘“Why, you don’t think I carried 
him off, do you?” 


I have never seen 


Elizabeth saw her uncle was think- 
ing entirely different things, as he sat 
watching the bright flames as they 
curled around the great lumps of 
like alluring arms. Finally, 
drawing a long breath which closely 


coal 
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resembled a sigh, he spoke, turning 
upon her a pair of wistful eyes: 

‘* Elizabeth, I wish I could find 
that young man. He had a sad his- 
tory and I cannot keep him out of 
my mind.” 

Elizabeth sat with averted face as 
she asked : 

‘“ What caused you to become so 
interested in him, Uncle Ned?” 

‘‘His face, Bess. I watched him 
as I passed through the tunnel to 
and from the bank and there was 
often such a sad yet courageous look 
in his eyes as he whistled ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,’ that I felt sure he 
must have, sometime, had a different 
life.” 

‘*You have not told me yet what 
you know of him, and I am longing 
to know.” 

‘“No, I havent!” then a moment 
later, ‘‘do you remember the sudden 
death of a prominent delegate to the 
Methodist conference the year you 
and your mother and Teddie went 
back to Constantinople ?” 

‘* Yes,” replied Elizabeth, and her 
voice was very gentle. 

‘*Do you remember his name?” 

‘“Was it Reverend Harvey Mur- 
dock ?” 

‘*Yes, and do you remember the 
name of the young watchman ?” 
never told me his 
Ned,” 
evasively. 


“You name, 


Uncle answered Elizabeth 
Well, his 
name was Ralph Murdock, and he 
was a son of that man, and had been 


driven from home because he could 


‘*I believe that is so! 


not believe all of the doctrines of the 
Methodist church. 
beth, it makes me almost hate 
churches, and preachers, and the 
whole business when I think of that 


I tell you, Eliza- 
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boy! I would give half my fortune 
to know what became of him!” 

*‘And did you never hear?” 

“Nothing satisfactory. Why, Bess, 
I can hear that boy’s whistle yet, and 
whenever I pass through the tunnel, I 
look for him instinctively. I have, in 
fact, almost stopped going down that 
way, it haunts me so.”’ 

He ceased speaking, and the room 
was silent except when the wind out- 
side blew the great flakes of snow 
against the window or roared around 
the chimney as if trying to penetrate 
into the warm, bright room. 

The faces of the two, as they sat 
side by side, were in the full glow of 
the grate fire and seemed each an 
illustration of what was passing in 
the mind. The corners of Mr. Phelps’ 
mouth were a little drawn down, and 
the eye-brows sufficiently lifted to 


bring into prominence the horizontal 
lines in his forehead, and in spite of 
the brightness, there was plainly dis- 
cernible a shadow of regret. 

In the face that was giving him 
sidewise glances, no shadow of any 


sort was found. About the mouth 
still lingered traces of the fugitive 
smile Mr. Phelps had objected to, and 
her soft, brown eyes as they turned 
toward him would have been tell- 
tale eyes to anyone but a contented 
bachelor. 

‘Uncle Ned!” 

“Yes?” was the preoccupied reply 
given with the rising inflection. 

“Are you so interested in the recol- 
lection of a tunnel-watchman that you 
do not care to hear a word about— 
about—” 

As she hesitated, Mr. Phelps moved 
about in his chair as if trying to pull 
himself together, hid the wrinkles in 
his forehead by dropping his eye- 
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brows, turned squarely toward his 
niece, and took her hand which was 
lying temptingly near, and finished 
the troublesome sentence for her: 
‘About the lucky man to whom 
you have promised this hand ? 
sica,” 


Bes- 
he went on, smiling, ‘‘ now, 
since you remind me of it, I am 
curious to hear about him.” 

‘*Curious! Oh, Uncle Ned!”’ 

‘‘Well, curiosity is legitimate in 
men sometimes. You ladies lay 
claim to a right to the most of that 
commodity I believe but—”’ 

“Now, sir,” she interrupted, while 
her whole face broke into smiles, “I 
shall punish you. You shall sit here 
while I tell you a long, long story 
about my sweetheart, and then, I 
shall make you guess his name.” 

‘** Elizabeth, you will tell it to me 
before five minutes pass by my 
watch,” he said banteringly, as he 
drew an open-faced watch from his 
pocket, ‘‘ you can’t keep it.” 

‘We will see if I can’t; let me 
hold the watch though, I won’t trust 
you,” she declared, taking the time- 
piece from his hand. ‘‘ The large 
hand is exactly at the figure eight 
and I begin. You know last sum- 
mer mother and I traveled a great 
deal,” she said, as she leaned her 
head lightly against her uncle's 
shoulder. 

‘* Yes,” assented Mr. Phelps. 

‘* Very soon after our journey be- 
gan, we fell in with one of the pro- 
fessors of the American college at 
Athens, and his wife and daughter, 
who, with several fellows, were tak- 
ing about the same tour we were. 
We found them delightful company, 
and at their invitation attached our- 
selves to their party.” 

‘*T see,” interrupted Mr. Phelps. 
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‘* What do you see?” 
‘*That you attached 


the party.” 


yourself to 


‘*Don’t interrupt me, 
man, two 


you foolish 
of the 
Americans ; 


young men 


naturally 


were 
they 
interesting to Miss 
Wescott and myself than the other 
men, who were Englishmen. They 
had both course at 
Athens, so were in good spirits, and 


and 


seemed more 


finished their 
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days Phillip Raymond began to show 
a most decided preference for Pauline 
Wescott, and poor Ralph was obliged 
to—Uncle Ned, what are you laugh- 
ing at?” 

3ess,”” he 
it from her, ‘‘the 
large hand will not reach the figure 
nine for a whole minute,” and he put 
his great, generous hand under her 
chin and lifted her face and kissed 


‘*Let me see the watch, 
replied, taking 


we had very jolly times at first as a her, then whispered in her ear: 


‘mixed quartette,’ but before many ‘* Ralph Murdock.” 


THE DAYS THAT HAVE GONE. 


By Moses Gage Shirley. 


I will sing you a song of the days that have gone, 
And full of their glory have fled, 

With their music and rhymes, 

And the jingle-bell chimes, 
In the halls where our light feet have tread. 


I will sing you a song of the days that have gone, 
When this world was a marvelous sphere, 
When our faces were glad, 
And our hearts never sad 
At the ebb and the flow of the year. 


I will sing you a song of the days that have gone, 
When life was a sweet holiday, 

With the birds and the bees 

In the meadows and trees, 


Ah, how happy and joyous were they. 


I will sing you a song of the days that have gone, 
Like a mystical tale that is told, 

With its banners of light, 

And its jewels by night, 
That gleamed from the city of gold. 


I will sing you a song of the days that have gone, 
In the beautiful long ago, 

With its roses and dreams, 

And the silvery streams, 
Where the breezes from fairyland blow. 





THE MILITIA THE 


SAFEGUARD OF THE 


STATE.’ 


By Charles N. Kent. 


‘“ What constitutes a state ? 


Not high raised battlements, or labored mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate ; 


Not cities fair, with spires and turrets crowned ; 
No; men, high-minded men.”’ 





7T is essential to the sta- 
} bility of every form and 
denomination of govern- 
ment, that a well-organ- 
ized military body be 
provided, both to maintain order 
within and to repel aggression from 
without. Ina republic like our own, 
this body is composed chiefly of the 
militia of the states, which cofsti- 
tutes its armies in time of war and 
upholds its integrity in time of peace. 
Recognizing this principle, our fore- 
fathers early decreed that ‘‘A well 
organized militia is the sure and 
natural defence of the state,’’ and 
guaranteed to the people the right to 
bear arms. The wisdom of this de- 
cree has ever been verified when oc- 
casion required and the guarantee 
thus given has never been abused. 
When Napoleon, defeated and a 
captive, was restricted to the scant 
limits of Elba, the veterans of the 
peninsular campaigns—his conquer- 
ors—landed on our shores, antici- 
pating from the nature and habits of 
our people an easy victory. But, 
met by men warlike as themselves, 
they retired after a brief contest, 
bearing with them as their only tro- 
phies the plunder of some few vil- 
lages, and recollections of Queens- 





town and Lundy's Lane, of Forts 
Stephenson and Erie, of Baltimore 
and New Orleans. 

The first gun fired on Sumter 
awoke the loyal states as if by magic. 
The president's memorable call for 
troops was followed by an uprising of 
the people that would at once have 
filled the army it was then supposed 
would be required, ten times over. 
‘‘Have we a country to save, and 
shall we it?’’ he asked, and 
not only thousands, but hundreds of 
thousands, responded quickly to his 
summons. ‘i 


save 


‘‘Surely,’’ says Town- 


send, in his ‘‘ Honors of the Empire 
State,’’ ‘‘surely, if the voice of the 
people can ever be accounted as the 
inspiration of God, that which came 
to us in the united tones of the great 
mass of statesmen and jurists, his- 


torians 
and 


and scholars, philosophers 
poets, and 


guides, must be so accepted. 


warriors spiritual 

By the 
side of the Union stood Bancroft and 
Motley, Sparks and Palfrey, who had 
made the history of its free institu- 
tions their peculiar study. The harps 
of Bryant and Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, and Lowell, were strung to 
the music of the Union, to inspire the 
hearts of the people, and nerve their 
arms.’’ But more significant than 


1 From the forthcoming “ History of the Seventeenth Regiment, New Hampshire Volunteers.” 
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all else, more indicative of that love 
for the flag which inspires every 
American citizen, most conclusive of 
the wisdom of our forefathers, when 
they decreed the militia to be the 
sure and natural defence of the state, 
was that uprising of the sturdy yeo- 
manry of the nation in answer to the 
calls of the president for troops—more 
troops, until an army of two mill- 
ions and a half, from first to last, and 
with apparent ease, was sent to the 
front. 

The total enrolled militia, North 
and South, at the breaking out of the 
war was more than three and one-half 
millions, while the total quotas fur- 
nished on both sides were over three 
millions. The war involved the loss 
of over five hundred thousand lives, 
the wounding and premature death 
of probably as many more, and cost 
the government over eight billion 
dollars. But it settled for all time 
the position of the citizen militia and 
the impregnable position of the army, 
so organized, as the natural and effec- 
tive safeguard of the state. It was 
not as major-generals, or even as colo- 
nels, captains, or lieutenants, that 
these men volunteered. It was better 
still, they did it as men,—men who 
loved their country, and were willing, 
in the ranks, to show their loyalty, 
and, if necessary, give their lives for 
its maintenance. All honor to the 
privates who did the fighting, as well 
as to the officers who led them into 
battle. Their patriotism was as great, 
perhaps in many cases greater: their 
lives were as dear to them and their 
services, under more trying circum- 
stances, were as cheerfully given. 
‘The Privates’ Song,’’ as printed in 
a Southern newspaper, tells the pa- 
thetic story : 
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It’s nothin’ more or less than the old, old 
story— 
The private does the fightin’ an’ the general 
gets the glory! 
But away 
To the fray 
For we’ re in it to obey- 
The private does the fightin’ an‘ 
draws the pay! 


the general 


It’s nothin’ 
story— 


more or less than the old, old 


The private makes the harvest an’ the general 
reaps the glory! 
3ut I say, 
3oys, away ! 
For we ’re in it to obey, 
And we'll climb through twenty battles to the 
epaulettes some day! 


Nothin’ more or less than the old, old story— 
The cap’ns an’ the colonels an’ the generals 
gets the glory! 
But we ’!l fight 
All in sight; 
For we’ re in it for the right; 
God keep the generals hearty till the bugles 
blow ‘‘ Good-night! ”’ 


It is a significant fact, that search 
history as we may, the standing army 
is never to be found fighting for lib- 
erty’s sake. The Swiss at Mogarten 
and Sempach ; the Scots under Bruce 
and Wallace; the English under 
Cromwell and Hampden; the French 
in the Revolution; the Hungarians 
and Italians under Kossuth and Gari- 
baldi, the great army which swept 
Napoleon from Germany in 1813; 
our own honored forefathers in the 
War of the Revolution, and the 
Cubans in their struggle for life and 
liberty, these, all these, were nothing 
but militia. Who dares say the mili- 
tia has not accomplished great re- 
sults? Let standing armies show 


their record and a righteous judge 
award the palm. 

While we, as a republic, rely upon 
our militia, and while a large stand- 
ing army would be the sure forerun- 
ner of despotism, an adequate regu- 
lar force should, nevertheless, be al- 
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ways ready for emergencies. And so 
with us, the two systems of militia 
and regular troops are judiciously 
combined. The regulars, compara- 
tively few in number, are yet suffi- 
cient for the duties imposed upon 
them in times of peace; and when 
danger comes, or the war cloud set- 
tles over the country, they form a 
nucleus around which an army, 
drawn from the militia of the states, 
quickly gathers, being rendered 
doubly effective by the combination. 
The militia is always ready. As 
quickly as the army of Cadmus 


sprang from the teeth of the slaugh- 
tered dragon, so quickly our country- 
men, with sharp bayonets and reso- 
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lute hearts, rush to the conflict when 
the call is sounded, eager to serve 
that country, whose laws they make 
as well as enforce. 

They have proved beyond dispute, 
the strength of the foundation upon 
which our institutions rest, and the 
fitness and will of the American peo- 
ple as a reliable and successful sol- 
diery. In their ready patriotism we 
can always trust, firm in the belief 
that the genius of our institutions has 
indicated the true line of military 
policy, and that we may safely rely, 
under God, for the protection of the 
best and wisest government ever de- 
vised by man, upon the loyal devo- 
tion of the American militia. 


SPARROW. 


By Clara B. Heath. 


A tiny gem in setting brown, 
Of the All-Father’s love a token ; 

A rest from cares that weigh us down, 
And many a lesser grief unspoken. 


A fairy swayed by every breeze, 

Upon the tallest tree-tops showing ,— 
A charm that never fails to please, 

A fount of sweetest song o’er-flowing. 
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By Mary fF. 


POOR little bit of a bar- 
ren farm 
New and 
on its western edge, fac- 


northern 
Hampshire, 


in 


ing the grassy road that 
runs north and south, a poor little bit 
of an unpainted, weather-beaten 
house. That is where David Ellis 
and his two motherless children with 
their grandfather, his own father, 
lived. Perhaps I should say tried 
to live, for since the wife and mother 
left them, two years before, they had 
had a sorry time of it, with only a 
good turn now and then from their 
far-apart neighbors, who were quite 
as poorasthey. Yet, such an earn- 
est effort as those two men made for 
the small people whom they loved! 
Alice of five and Robbie of nearly 
three years. Pretty children they 
were, too. 

To-day, David meant to go to the 
village. He had some errands there 
and was anxious, moreover, as to the 
Salvation Army he had heard vaguely 
about being encamped in the place. 
He thought how he would like to 
take the children along, but he had 
no horse and carriage and it was too 
far for them to walk. They followed 


him, however, begging so pitifully to 
go, he could not, or thought he could 
not, refuse them, and this is the out- 
come : 

Sadie Webster felt that her work 


was good. She had felt for the last 
three years that she was doing all in 
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Richardson. 


her power for humanity, all in her 
power to keep 
and 


herself firm, and 
that her work 
might be blessed, and had received 
through it all encomiums from the 
higher officers, and real love, free 
from all jealousy, from her sister 
workers, but during the half hour of 
rest this summer afternoon as she sat 
alone by the river side and threw in 
pebbles and bits of leaves, a feeling of 
half-recognized uneasiness that had 
hnng over her for weeks seemed cul- 
minating. What did it mean? Was 
it possible that she could do more 
and better work in some other field? 
Surely something seemed to be whis- 
pering to her to this effect. There 
were so many workers here, such a 
need of them in the world about. 
Ah, well! would let it rest 
awhile! 

The bugle was sounding for the 
afternoon service. 

Was this slender army worker 
longing only for the larger liberty of 
the outside world? Judge for your- 
self! 

Half an hour later, clad in her 
regular lieutenant’s uniform, she 
was passing in front of the crowded 
benches in the large board building 
of the barracks, saying a few fitting 
words here and there, and occasion- 
ally joining with clear, trained voice 
in the singing. As she came to those 
nearer the door, she heard a child’s 
voice— 


strong, pure, 


she 
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‘* Pitty ’ady, pitty ’ady, Papa!”’ 

‘*Hush!’’ said a man’s voice. 

She looked at this man and noticed 
that, though poorly clad, he was re- 
spectable looking, and had with him 
two children, a girl of five or so and 
a boy of about three, who, looking 
straight at her, had lisped the words 
she had heard. A strange feeling 
came over her as she looked at the 
curly-haired little fellow. 

“Can I serve you in any way, sir?” 
she said, but she was looking at the 
little boy. 

‘*Pitty ’ady, want water, Wobby 
do.”’ 

‘* Will you trust them to me a few 
moments, sir?’’ she said, ‘‘I belong 
here, and will bring them back very 
soon.”’ 

The few words she exchanged with 
this stranger as she led the little ones 
safely back to him, made happy in 
the possession of cakes and oranges, 
made her acquainted with his situa- 
tion. Then came to her the thought, 
—here, perhaps, I am needed; here, 
possibly, called. Her decision was 
soon made. 

**T will go with you and your chil- 
dren, if you wish,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
try to serve you all. My mission is 
to do good. I am not needed here at 
present, and have leave to go if I 
wish.”’ 

‘*But—I—could not pay you,’’ he 
stammered. 

‘*God will pay me all I ask,’’ she 
made answer. 

So she trudged back with them, 
the weary two miles to their poor 
home, taking her turn in carrying 
the little boy, saying pleasant things 
and singing little bits to make the 
way seem shorter. 

The half abashed man was silent 
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and abstracted most of the way. 
After the last two years’ struggle 
with poverty he had grown almost 
hopeless of anything better. He 
could not understand it! This 
helper by his side—would she van- 
ish presently? That anything really 
helpful had come to him and his, he 
found it hard to believe. If he only 
dared to believe it he would. His 
children were very dear to him. Yes, 
if he only dared! 

Grandfather Ellis had stayed at 
home since David and the children 
went inthe early forenoon; had sat 
on the wheelbarrow back of the 
house and talked to himself, and 
meditated, and whittled the time 
away, but for the last half hour he 
had grown nervous and uneasy. 

‘*What does make ’em stay so!’’ 
he ejaculated. 

At last, hearing voices, he rose and 
hurried forward a few steps; then, 
as he saw the stranger with them, 
stood stalk still, filled with surprise 
and dismay. 

‘* She ’s arter David! She means to 
marry him!’’ then retreating to the 
wheel-barrow :—* O Lord! whatever’l 
I do now, I wonder? The bold, 
brazen hussy, to follow David home! 
’n them poor little childern, they ’re 
all took up with her! Don't know 
no better! Whatever did take David 
’n them innercent creertus traiposin’ 
off down ter that miserble Salvation 
place fer’s more’n I c’n tell! More 
like a circus ner anythin else, cordin 
ter what I’ve hurd!”’ 

Sadie Webster was shown into the 
house and this is what she saw,—a 
small, front room, a kitchen a little 
larger, from which opened, on differ- 
ent sides, a bed-room and a pantry. 
Of this pantry, knowing so well the 
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necessities of the time, she made a 
hasty examination. She found only 
a small piece of salt pork, a plate of 
cold potatoes, and a part loaf of stale 
bread. She had not been a member 
of the Salvation Army, so often on 
short rations, to no good purpose, 


however. 


Of this pork and potato, with a few 
onions she begged from the garden 
where she had seen them growing, 


she made a most appetizing dish, 
hardly believable to the two hungry 
men who helped to eat it. The 
bread was nicely toasted and but- 
tered, David having brought a half 
pat of butter from the cellar. The 
little cakes and the oranges she had 
brought for the children were, the 
one placed prettily on a glass dish, 
the oranges cut fine, sugared, and 
put in a deeper dish, and last of all 
the tea steeped. Then came from 
the doorway, in a pleasant, cheerful 
voice, to the grandfather outside,— 
‘* Supper is ready, sir!’’ 

‘‘What’s she mean, I wonder? 
Ain’t ser much’s a bite ner a sup in 
this miserable house ’s I knows on!”’ 

But the very word supper seemed 
to have a persuasive power over the 
gaunt, large-framed, old man, and 
wiping, surreptitiously, the moisture 
from his eyes with a much-faded 
bandanna handkerchief, he rose 
slowly, and as much from curiosity 
as hunger, followed the voice of the 
young woman into the back door. 
What he saw there filled him with 
wonder. 

The small table was placed in the 
middle of the room, covered with 
only a piece of unhemmed cotton 
cloth, it is true, but it was clean and 
white, with squares of the same 


pinned on the fronts of the children’s 
xxv—12 
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frocks. On this table was neatly 
placed the supper she had so quickly 
prepared. The children were seated 
in their places, David and the young 
woman standing by, waiting, appar- 
ently, for him. In a hesitating sort 
of way he took his seat and was 
helped, deferentially and kindly, to 
all on the table. 

What did it all mean? Had they 
brought these things with them? or 
—perhaps—was it some kind of a 
delusion, the outcome of reading that 
fairy tale in Robbie’s primer that 
afternoon when they were all away? 
God knew, he said, for he didn’t! 
and again he betook himself to the 
wheel-barrow. 

It was all so new and wonderful, 
especially to the children, who 
seemed to think it connected some- 
way with Robbie’s “‘ pitty ’ady,” and 
more than once during the meal, as 
he sat beside her, he reached up and 
put his small fingers softly on her 
cheek, looking brightly and lovingly 
into her eyes as he did so. 

David went on an errand to the 
nearest neighbor. The children 
came and played around their grand- 
father awhile, then, at a call, went 
into the house. Robbie had prattled 
of what was nearest his heart—“ Pitty 
‘ady, dranpa, Wobby ove pitty 
’ady. But no response, save a 
weakly spoken ‘‘yes,’’ came from 
the bewildered man. 

Half an hour later, when he went 
into the house, Robbie and Alice 
were abed, and Sadie sat by ‘the 
newly trimmed little lamp mending 
Robbie's hat. 

All through the bright, autumn 
days following, this true disciple of 
the Master was busy, the children 
innocently happy. Of the elder peo- 


” 
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ple the father gained confidence daily 
and seemed disposed to accept, in 
his quiet way, the good that had so 
strangely come to him, but a current 
of distrust permeated and clung tena- 
ciously to the grandfather. That 
this girl had attached herself to them 
with some sinister design, he could 
but believe, despite her quiet, staid 
demeanor, her real love for the chil- 
dren, and untiring care of them all. 

Winter with its cold and snow was 
not two months away. If all in this 
desolate little home were to be made 
comfortable, Sadie Webster 
that no time must be lost. 

David and his father were busy 
gathering in such small crops as the 
place produced. Little Alice was 
too young and untrained to help 
much, so most of the labor fell upon 
herself. She felt if her work was 
good she must succeed, and went 
bravely about it. 

First, she made the front room 
comfortable for the children and her- 
self. For herself, that she might be 
near to give them her entire care. 
‘The two men were to occupy the 
small bed-room just across the 
kitchen. 

Next, with Alice and Robbie she 
visited some of the nearer neighbors. 
The nearest neighbors of all were a 
widow, her daughter, and a brother 
much older than herself. 

This woman she found owned and 
used a hand-loom for weaving car- 
pets. Here seemed an opening for 
her—a possibility. Could she beg of 
her brother and other army acquain- 
tances enough cast-off clothing to 
make a carpet for that poorly-laid 
kitchen floor at home? Oh! could 
she? What a blessing to them all it 
4must prove ! 


knew 
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A visit to the barracks was auspi- 
cious. She was mistress now of am- 
ple means. According to the direc- 
tions of the weaver she cut, and tore, 
and sewed. Even Alice with a little 
showing proved here a real assistant 
in the cause, and Robbie—how nicely 
the small hands learned to wind the 
balls! and how proud he was of his 
success ! 

David, after the greater part of the 
outdoor work was over, encouraged 
by Sadie’s example, grew as enthusi- 
astic as his nature would permit, and 
with her assistance tore up and relaid 
the old, broken, one-sided hearth. 
Six added weeks found the old floor 
evened up, well padded with paper 
and old cloth, and the wonderful 
striped carpet, thick and warm, laid 
over it all. 

The new hearth had been a secret 
satisfaction to grandfather Ellis, but 
when he came in for a drink of water 
one day and found the new carpet all 
down, snug and nice, he actually 
hurried out for fear he might show 
some outward sign of his pleasure, 
actually came so near smiling openly 
that nothing short of a forced cough 
hindered his betrayal. 

‘‘Ain’t cost a cent nuther!’’ he 
muttered, chuckling, as he betook 
himself to the corn field. 

Poor old ‘‘dranpa’’ really was 
getting enthused himself, but never 
mistrusted it, and once at work, 
bound more sheaves in a given time 
than he had thought possible for 
many a day. Yes, he was actually 
forgetting, sometimes for a whole day 
at a time, to cherish his old animos- 
ity toward ‘‘that pesky army gal,’’ 
as he had so often called her. 

These changes, though the most 
important, the foundation, as it were, 
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were only the beginning of all that 
were to come. 

Sadie had let no day go by with- 
out feeling sure that her little charges 
were, at least, a trifle wiser than be- 


fore. She read simple stories to 
them. She sang to them and taught 


them to sing with her, as well as by 
themselves, adapting the natural ca- 
pacity of their small powers adroitly, 
on all occasions. 

One day proud little Robbie plead, 
‘‘Dranpa, hear Wobby sing, pretty 
‘ady, Dranpa hear Wobby sing.’”’ 

Permission was given, and a few 
moments after the little fellow came 
dragging in by the hand his half be- 
wildered old grandfather. 

Selecting such simple pieces as 
were best calculated to show off Rob- 
bie’s strong points, a wee-bit concert 
came off, in deference to the sole au- 
ditor. His head sank lower and 
lower at last, and when it was over 
he shuffled out without a word. 
Once outside he steered half blindly 
to his usual seat and sank thereon in 
speechless amazement. It was simply 
unbelievable. ‘‘ For all he knew,”’ 
he thought, ‘‘all the stories in Rob- 
bie’s primer, yes, all the tales in 
the ‘Arabian Nights’ might be true, 
too. He wouldn’t be the one to dis- 
pute it after this.’’ 

Now the minor improvements be- 
gan. Two barrels were made by 
Sadie into comfortable chairs. From 
stowed away pieces of board a lounge 
was improvised, and all covered with 
pieces of dresses given by her army 
friends and herself. Best of all, if 
possible, the children were prettily 
and comfortably clothed from the 
‘best parts of the garments. 

No, not one cent had she asked 
from David’s scantily furnished 
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pocket-book, and only the greatest 
necessity should make her do so. 

A time came now when little Rob- 
bie seemed ailing. He wished to be 
held oftener. His bits of palms were 
sometimes hot, and Sadie Webster 
saw plainly that the dreaded time of 
sickness was upon them. She was 
well inured to the nature and use of 
herbs, and gave him her tenderest 
care night and day. 

Grandfather Ellis grew too anxious 
to accomplish anything on his out- 
door work. Robbie was his especial 
pet and pride. He told David he 
thought he had better go to the vil- 
lage for a physician. David repeated 
this to Sadie. 

‘“The symptoms are already bet- 
ter,’’ she said, ‘‘I think you have no 
cause to fear.’’ 

That evening as Grandfather Ellis 
passed through the unlighted kitchen, 
unseen and unheard, he stayed his 
steps to look into the partially lighted 
room beyond. Sadie sat in a low 
chair rocking slowly back and forth, 
with Robbie fast asleep in her arms. 
How lovingly she looked down upon 
him! How softly and touchingly her 
sweet voice rose and fell, singing the 
song Robbie loved best! At length, 
raising and kissing the small hand 
that lay in her own, she carefully 
gathered him up and laid him in his 
own little bed. 

‘*God bless her! God bless her!’’ 
whispered ‘‘ dranpa,’’ feeling his way 
out, with the tears running slowly 
down his weather-beaten old face. 
‘* She loves Robbie, that’s sure! ’n’ 
she’s nothin’ short of ‘His angel,’ I 
guess! ”’ 

The next day Robbie’s improve- 
ment was ‘plainly seen, and a few 
weeks from that time found him the 
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same active little fellow he had been 
before his sickness. 

These were busy times, indeed! 
Every available thing the place af- 
forded was utilized. The apples on 
the two knarly old trees back of the 
house were gathered, sliced, and 
dried. All the late blackberries 
David had brought from the up- 
land pasture, by the belt of woods 
there, were canned. Nothing of any 
value escaped her notice, and she 
smiled as she thought of it all— 
thought how like to another ‘‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe ’’ she felt. 

After a few weeks more Grand- 
father Ellis began to be ailing also. 
He was loth to admit it, but soon the 
invader grew too powerful for him, 
and he came meekly to submit to 
Sadie’s sway. David and herself 
united their forces. For weeks the 
fever made havoc with his strength 
until he, indeed in physical force, 
became as a little child, obedient to 
every suggestion of his kind nurse. 

When a little better he would lie 
weakly by the half hour and watch 
her moving about until he fell asleep. 
Had he been her own father she 
could not have bathed his face and 
smoothed back his scant locks more 
tenderly. Tears would gather in his 
tired eyes as he looked his apprecia- 
tion, but he said no word. 

All through these times of trial the 
widow and her daughter had come 
and gone almost daily and David had 
often been sent to their home on er- 
rands. 

Sadie had made herself acquainted 
with this maiden of twenty-three, had 
been favorably impressed with her 
from the first, and since had found 
much of true worth in her character, 
had noticed her real interest in the 
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children, their growing fondness for 
her, and when she saw that their 
father was interested also, it met her 
full approval. 

Grandfather Ellis had not been 
able to sit wrapped up in the big 
chair but a few times when he, too, 
began to have suspicions, and in a 
few weeks more the new fact had 
come to be common property among 
the elder people in both homes. 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ said this astute old 
man, ‘‘I guess she’s one of ‘His 
angels’ sure enough! What a old 
fool I must be not to ha’ seen it 
afore !’’ 

Absenting herself at times, as cir- 
cumstances permitted, Sadie found 
that another place was not only wait- 
ing for her, but sadly needing her. 
Just over the hills, near the next lit- 
tle village, a young woman was strug- 
gling with the triple misfortune of a 
sick husband, a teething child, and 
direst poverty. A number of half 
days and a few nights she had been 
to her relief, and there she knew her 
next opportunity lay to do the Mas- 
ter’s bidding,—* Care for my lambs! ” 

The children being thus gradually 
prepared consented to let her go, if, 
as Robbie sagely said, ‘‘she comed 
home evly sin’le day.’’ 

A quiet wedding ceremony was 
performed at the widow's house, the 
bride at her new home, then Sadie 
Webster bade them, brightly, good 
bye. “I shall come to see you often,” 
she said, ‘‘I have been with you 
nearly a year and we can never be 
strangers again.’’ 

As for ‘‘dranpa,’’ poor, mistaken 
old man, there was not money enough 
on the continent to hite, coax, or 
drive him to leave his seat on the 
muck mended wheelbarrow and go 
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into the house to bid Sadie Webster 
good bye. She knew well, however, 
where he was to be found. 

‘* Now, dear old friend,’’ she said, 
‘‘T am going to say good bye to you, 
just for a little while. I shall come 
back to see you all often and always, 
I hope, if you need me.”’ 

‘*Dranpa’’ did not look at her but 
rose slowly from his seat and gasped 
—fairly gasped, in his effort to speak, 
if only one word. 

‘*So good bye, dear friend, just for 
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gers into the toil-worn hand that 
hung by his side. She had not read 
him like, a book all these months to 
ntisunderstand him now, and gently 
patting the hand she held to tell him 
so, she left him. 

He sank slowly and limply back 
into his seat, ‘‘Good Lord! Why 
could n’t I ha’ spoke ter that angel?” 
Then after a pause, “A-r-t-e-r D-a-v-id ! 
She’s arter the Lord hisself! that’s 
who she’s arter! ’n’ if she ain’t 
e’enabout entering His blessed pres- 


now,’’ and she slid her slender fin- ence, then I’m terribly mistaken.” 


Lent.» ‘ 
NS iar 


A SONG. 


By C. C. Lord. 


You lent your ear to list my song: 
The air with music rippled then, 
The hill, the wold, the wood, the glen, 
In time and tune made merry when 
You lent your ear to list my song. 


You smiled the while to hear my song : 
There beamed a gladness at the sight 
From verdure rich and blossoms bright, 
Earth smiled when once, for rare delight, 

You smiled the while to hear my song. 


The song you heard was not my song: 
A thrill of rapture bounded then 
O’er hill and wold, through wood and glen, 
For your blest heart was singing when 
The song you heard was not my song. 





A COMPROMISE WITH A SPECTRE. 


By Clarence H. Pearson. 


RON LONGFELLOW 
RAYNE, the tinsmith 
poet of Punkville, sat in 
the mellow twilight that 
heralded the approach 
of a perfect October evening, wrapped 
in tobacco smoke and reflection. As 
he was a widower about to make his 
second matrimonial venture in three 
days the subject of his meditations is 
not hard to surmise. As he sat in 


one chair with his feet resting upon 
another, his ruddy, jovial face glow- 
ing with moon-like radiance through 


the rifts in the fleecy clouds of smoke, 
he seemed the personification of good 
humor and contentment. 

‘*T feel sure,’’ he said aloud, “that 
she has a pleasant disposition, and 
that,’’ he added emphatically, ‘‘ is 
everything.”’ 

*‘Ahem!”’ 

Mr. Rayne’s feet came to the floor 
with a bang as he swung around in 
his seat and stared in open-eyed as- 
tonishment at the corner of the room 
from which the sound proceeded. 
There, sitting bolt upright in a high- 
backed chair was a prim looking lit- 
tle woman clad in a gray travelling 
suit and closely veiled. As the at- 
mosphere cleared he gazed long and 
searchingly at the trim figure which 
had a strangely familiar look. Pres- 
ently he noticed that the form of his 
visitor appeared to interpose no obsta- 
cle to his sight. While everything 
about her from the gray plume on 


her hat to the tip of her neatly but- 
toned boot was clearly and sharply 
defined, all objects beyond her seemed 
as distinctly visible as though noth- 
ing intervened. The rounds in the 
chair in which she was sitting, the 
low stand in the corner behind her 
upon which were a brush and comb 
and a copy of ‘‘Pennib’s Rhyming 
Dictionary,” and the figure of the 
wall paper beyond, were all as plainly 
to be seen as anything in the room. 
While Mr. Rayne was revolving this 
somewhat remarkable circumstance 
in his mind, the lady raised her veil 
revealing a piquant face, with a par- 
ticularly sharp nose and chin, a pair 
of snapping, black eyes, and a rather 
firmly set jaw, with a nameless some- 
thing about it that suggested that it 
was so adjusted at the socket as to 
work with great ease and rapidity. 
The face of the man which had up to 
this time expressed nothing but sur- 
prise and bewilderment now became 
ashy pale, and the cigar fell from his 
nerveless fingers to the floor. 

‘*The devil!” he ejaculated. 

‘*No,” said his caller, speaking in 
a voice which had a singularly explo- 
sive quality, ‘‘you are mistaken, I 
assure you. It is none of your blood 
relations. It is merely your wife.” 

Mr. Rayne furtively pinched him- 
self to ascertain whether or not he 
was awake and finally decided the 
question in the affirmative. He 
passed his hand across his brow as 
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though trying to clear the cobwebs 
from his intellect. Then he took 
another look at his visitor and 
heaved a dejected sigh. 

‘You don’t seem really overjoyed 
to see me,” remarked the woman with 
a queer and decidedly unpleasant, lit- 
tle smile. 

**T don’t understand,” began Mr. 
Rayne, in a voice which he vainly 
strove to make steady, ‘‘how it is 
that you—that you”’—and here some- 
thing seemed to choke him and he 
coughed two or three times and sub- 
sided. 

‘*I suppose you are trying to say 
that you do not understand how I 
got here,” said she. 

He nodded. 


**Well, I don't suppose I could 
make you understand even if you 
possessed the sense of ordinary men 


which you don’t. There are many 
things which people never can under- 
stand while they remain in the flesh 
and in fact there are lots of things 
which they have no business to un- 
derstand. However, I don't mind 
telling you that éver since I departed 
from the body I have been trying to 
.find some way in which I could hold 
communication with you. I could 
see you going right on in your 
natural idiotic way and acting more 
like a consummate donkey than any 
other human being ever could, and I 
was powerless to prevent it or even 
tell you what I thought about it. It 
was simply maddening. I ascer- 
tained that there were those among 
us who possessed the power of reveal- 
ing themselves to their friends in the 
flesh, although most of them could 
do so only under certain favorable 
psychological conditions and then 
generally in an imperfect manner. I 
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determined I would learn their secret. 
You have perhaps noticed that when 
I make up my mind to do a thing I 
generally succeed in the end. I 
sought out the wisest of those who 
had this wonderful power and they 
became my teachers. To make a 
long story short I succeeded beyond 
all expectation, and here I am very 
much at your service.”’ 

Mr. Rayne groaned. 

‘‘Were you wanting anything in 
particular, Phoebe?’’ he asked pres- 
ently, in a spiritless tone. 

‘*Yes, Byron Rayne, I am wanting 
several things in particular,’ said she 
whom he addressed as Pheebe, ‘‘ and 
first and foremost I want to know 
what you meant by beginning to cast 
sheep’s eyes at that tow-headed, doll- 
faced Widow Snow before I was fairly 
cold in my grave. ‘To see you moon- 
ing around that ridiculous thing in 
your demented way and grinning 
like a Cheshire cat every time she 
looked at you was enough to make 
every man, woman and child in towm 
sick. If it had been any other womar: 
on earth I would n’t have cared so 
much, but I always hated that sim- 
pering little idiot and you knew it. 
And now you are engaged to marry 
her next Wednesday, and your first 
wife buried only a little over a year 
ago. I tell you I won't stand it. Do 
you hear me? That wedding must 
not come off.’’ 

‘* Now see here, Phcebe,’’ said Mr. 
Rayne in a tone of remonstrance, 
‘‘you are not giving me a square 
deal. We always differed in our 
ideas, and nineteen times out of 
twenty, yes ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred, I gave inand let you 
have your way. You can’t say that 
I was n't a good husband to you, and 
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now that you are dead it seems to me 

that the only graceful thing for you 
to do is to stay dead, and let me take 
some comfort during the rest of my 
life.’’ 

The fire fairly flew from the snap- 
ping black eyes as Mr. Rayne made 
this rather impolitic remark, and no 
pen is capable of doing justice to the 
tirade that followed. The late Mrs. 
Rayne denounced her erstwhile lord 
as a wretch, a brute, a monster, a 
jabbering idiot, a bewhiskered ape, 
and an unmitigated donkey, and 
pleasantly alluded to Mrs. Snow as 
‘*a broad grin in a dough setting.”’ 

‘If you were not the biggest luna- 
tic on the American continent,’’ she 
said by way of conclusion, ‘‘ you 
never would think of marrying again 
anyhow.’’ 

‘“When I consider the success of 
my first matrimonial experiment,’’ 
said Mr. Rayne, with a dryness quite 
unusual to him, ‘‘I am forced to ad- 
mit the wisdom of your last ~bserva- 
tion.’’ 

The little woman made a swift dash 
for the book on the stand near her, 
and her quondam husband threw up 
his arm to shield his face from the 
expected missile. There was no 
danger, however, for the tiny hand 
seemed to sweep harmlessly through 
‘book, stand, and all, and a moment 
later its owner resumed her former 
position with a look of intense annoy- 
ance on her face. 

‘*I declare,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘it 
aggravates me so to talk with you 
that I forget the changed conditions 
under which I exist. If I could 


come back to you in the flesh,’’ she 
added spitefully, “I would make that 
bald spot on your crown grow like a 
church scandal.’’ 
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Byron looked at her thoughtfully. 
Her recent futile attempt to inflict 
physical violence upon him had given 
him courage. The creepy feeling 
that he experienced when he first 
realized that his companion was a 
being not of earth had passed away 
and he was more inclined to look 
upon the situation with the eye of a 
philosopher. After all, it was not so 
bad as it might be. She could hurt 
his feelings, it was true, but she could 
not injure his skin. It was clear that 
the spectre was not nearly so formid- 
able as had been the woman. 

‘* Suppose, Pheebe,’’ he said, pres- 
ently, ‘‘I conclude to let this wed- 
ding go right on as though nothing 
had happened—what will you do 
about it?’’ 

‘“‘Do!” she hissed, “I will beceme 
your shadow. No eye but yours will 
see me, no ear but yours will hear 
me, but I will never leave you. I 
will stand beside you at the altar and 
tell you what a bald-headed old im- 
becile you are. I will accompany 
you on your wedding trip, and for 
every word your bride says I will say 
ten. I will return with you to your 
home and whether you are working 
or resting my voice shall ring in 
your ears during every waking mo- 
ment. I am not limited by physical 
weakness now,” she added ominously, 
‘*and I never get out of breath.’’ 

Mr. Rayne contemplated for a mo- 
ment the picture that arose before his 
mind’s eye at her words and his 
heart sank like lead. The Widow 
Snow was demure, dainty, and alto- 
gether desirable, but what a price to 
pay for her! Truly, his was a most 
woeful predicament. 

“Any decent man,” said his visitor, 
suddenly breaking out in a new spot, 
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‘‘would show some respect for his 
wife’s memory. Here you are plan- 
ning to marry again and my grave 
still unmarked. It’s a shame, a 
burning shame! ’”’ 

‘*Now there, Phoebe, you do me 
great injustice,’’ said he warmly. 
“You ought to know that I am never 
mean or close in money matters. I 
ordered a monument for you the 
week after you died,—no cheap af- 
fair but one that even you would be 
proud of. It was all completed with- 
in a month except a large space be- 
low your name and age which I had 
left blank until I could write some 
verses to have inscribed there. What 
I wrote did n’t exactly suit me, and I 
could n’t get anything quite satisfac- 
tory until about a week ago when I 
rewrote and revised the whole thing. 
I intend to carry the poem over to 
the marble works to-morrow and have 
the work completed right away.”’ 

‘Verses, eh?’’ sniffed the late 
Mrs. Rayne, contemptuously. ‘‘ Do 
you suppose I want any of your 
abominable doggerel on my tomb- 
stone? Verses indeed!’’ 

‘*But it is not doggerel, Phcebe,’’ 
said Byron remonstratingly. ‘‘It is 
full of the spirit of true poetry. It is 
the crowning effort of my life.” 

‘*TIs, eh?’’ she said with another 
sniff, ‘‘ well let’s hear it.” 

He took a carefully folded paper 
from his pocket-book, and clearing 
his throat read as follows: 

** She found this world too cold and drear, 

And so her soul took flight, 


And in a more congenial sphere 
She basks in blazing light.”’ 


**Look here, Byron Rayne,” broke 
in his auditor excitedly, ‘‘do you 


mean to insult me? What do you 
mean by blazing light?” 


WITH A SPECTRE. 
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‘**Does n't sound just right does 
it?” said the author meditatively. 
‘* Perhaps dazzling would be a better 
word—or radiant. But don’t be so 
suspicious and touchy, Pheebe, the 
next stanza locates you all right. 
Just hear this?’’ 


“* On snowy pinions she was borne 
To happier realms above, 
And I am left forlorn to mourn 
My first and only love.”’ 


‘‘First and only love!” snapped 
the subject of these touching lines. 
‘* First and only indeed, and you gal- 
livanting with that odious widow all 
the time.” 

“That stanza was written the week 
after you died, and before I thought 
of Mrs. Snow. It’s too good to leave 
out and I can’t see any way to change 
it to fit the facts,” and before she 
could make reply he went on with 
his reading : 

“ Breathing sweet anthems she doth roam 
Where angel hosts rejoice ; 


But all is silence in my home, 
I miss her gentle voice.” 


‘Well, you’re not going to miss 
my gentle voice very much from this 
time out,” cried the irrepressible lady 
in gray. ‘‘ There, stop right where 
you are for I won’t hear another word 
—not a syllable, Such drivel as that 
on a tombstone would make any self 
respecting corpse turn in its grave. 
Do you think I am going to have the 
stone that marks the last resting place 
of my mortal remains read like a page 
from a comic almanac? Not much. 
I tell you, Byron Rayne, I won't 
have it.” 

‘*Pheebe,” said Byron calmly but 
firmly, ‘‘ you ’ve got to have it.” 

She looked at him curiously. 
There was an expression on his 
face such as she had seen but half a 
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dozen times during the whole period 
of their wedded life. Before that 
look of adamantine firmness she had 
always been powerless. Threats, 
tears, blows, vituperation, persua- 
sion—she had tried them all and 
all had proved unavailing. Byron 
Rayne seldom made up his mind to 
anything but when once he did so no 
power save the Omnipotent could 
move him. Nevertheless she made 
one feeble attempt. 

‘If you persist in this I ll make 
you sorry,” she warned. 

‘* Phoebe,” he answered, “you have 
gone to the end of your rope. You 
have already threatened to do every- 
thing in your power to make me mis- 
erable and I expect you to do it, any- 
how. I’m sorry you don’t like the 
verses, but I have spent a great deal 
of time on them and they will have 
to go. I have been trying for years 
to get my productions before the pub- 
lic, but the magazine editors will not 
allow new writers to get a foothold. 
I have been discouraged and sat 
upon by editors all my life, Phcebe, 
but I’m going to edit this tombstone 
myself and do n’t you forget it.” 

She glared at him for a long time 
in silence. This new and unexpected 
turn of affairs evidently disconcerted 
her. 

‘* Byron,” she said at last, speaking 
in a changed tone, ‘‘can’t we ar- 
range this matter?” 

‘‘T don’t see how we can under 
existing circumstances,” he replied. 

‘‘Tf I were to withdraw my objec- 
tion to this marriage,” she asked 
with a tremor in’ her voice as though 
suppressing some strong emotion, 
‘would it make any difference?” 
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“Do you mean to say that you will 
let me—” and Byron hesitated for a 
word. 

‘‘T mean to say,” she said explo- 
sively, “that if you will agree to leave 
that balderdash off my monument I 
will let you go to Beelzebub in your 
own fool way and never interfere 
with you in any way, shape, or man- 
ner,” 

‘*Phoebe,” said Mr. Rayne, after a 
moment’s reflection, ‘‘it’s a trade.” 

The little woman arose and gave 
him a long, steady look in which 
rage, scorn, contempt, and mortifica- 
tion were strangely blended! Pres- 
ently her form began to grow indis- 
tinct and shadowy, but her eyes 
seemed to gleam more brightly each 
moment. Soon she faded away until 
there was nothing to be seen but two 
shining orbs which glowed in the 
semi-darkness like coals of fire. 
These, after a time, came together 
and united in a single globule of 
flame which floated very slowly 
across the room, gradually growing 
smaller but brighter and more intense 
until it threw a weird and ghostly 
light over the whole apartment. At 
last it paused in front of the door, 
emitted a shower of tiny sparks, and 
then disappeared, seeming to pass 
out through the key-hole. 

Among the marriage notices in the 
next number of Punkville Pioneer 
was the following: 

*“RAYNE-SNOW.—At the residence of the 
bride, October 11, 1897, by Rev. Elisha Q. Hall, 


Mr. Byron Longfellow Rayne to Mrs. Barbara 
Snow, both of this village. 


** Though vernal Spring fled long ago, 
Her teachings were not vain, 
For lo, we see the genial glow 
Of love turn Snow to Rayne. 


MY GRANDMOTHER’S GHOST. 
By Pauline G. Swain. 


I mounted my wheel and I left the hot street, 

For a spot where the sky and the meadow lands meet, 
Where the bobolinks rock on the billows of grass, 
And the buttercups bow as I cycle past. 


Ah me! how I sped on my wonderful ride 

Till I reached the old home where my grandmother died. 
’T is a sweet, sacred spot, where no feet ever pass, 

To bend the long blade of the beautiful grass, 

Its windows are curtained with clambering vines 

And through the dark, empty rooms, the sun never shines. 


I drank from the well, then I wheeled round the house 
And gathered red roses to wear in my blouse, 

When hush! in an instant the door opened wide, 

And grandmother’s ghost appeared at my side, 

Her white finger up, and a frown on her brow, 

And she said to me coldly, ‘‘ Don’t go away now; 
That ’s a curious old wheel, I wish you ’d come in 
And show the web that you ’re weaving 

And the yarn that you spin.’’ 


‘Tis ‘street yarn’ that I’m spinning, ten knots every hour, 
And each skein is tied up with the stem of a flower. 

And the web that I’m weaving (now grandma don’t start), 
The web that I’m weaving is round Donald’s heart. 

If folks will come back from that evergreen shore 

They must see funny things never dreamed of before.’’ 


‘‘Ah Phyllis, I knew you were spinning in vain, 

With no thought of the morrow, the clouds, and the rain, 

But when your tresses are faded, and your face has grown old, 
The web that you ’re weaving won’t keep out the cold.’’ 


* * . * * * + * « * * 


Well at last I have taken my grandmother’s wheel, 
Her card, and her loom, and her funny old reel. 

I spin, and I weave all the long summer day 

While the bobolinks laugh, and the bobolinks play. 
My wool lies in drifts on the old attic floor, 

My yarn hangs in skeins by the side of the door, 
My web’s bleaching white neath the tamarack tree, 
And grandmother’s ghost is smiling on me. 





HON. MOODY CURRIER. 


A splendid and impressive example of the possibilities for the American youth 
is taught by the career of Hon. Moody Currier, who died in Manchester, August 23, 
and who had attained to eminence in many fields of lofty endeavor. Born in hum- 
ble circumstances in Boscawen, April 22, 1806, he early manifested those qualities 
of genius which paved the way to the greatest honors within the gift of the state. 
Although limited to six weeks of schooling per year, his application was such that 
he mastered the English studies, and was enabled, when not at work upon the 
farm, to take up teaching. He graduated from Dartmouth college, class of 1834, 
with the distinguished honor of having the Greek oration. His subsequent rise 
was rapid. He was principal of the Hopkinton academy one year, and of the 
Lowell high school five years. 

In the meantime he found time to study law, and, removing to Manchester in 
1841, was admitted to the bar and practised in the state and United States courts 
with conspicuous ability. As time went on, he became identified with the organ- 
ization and management of nearly all of the prosperous financial and industrial 
institutions of the city, filled all of the intermediate offices leading up to governor- 
ship, and was governor in 1885-86. 

Distinguished for what he accomplished in public life, and in the building up 
of large financial and industrial interests, he was also a remarkable man in schol- 
arship, easily ranking first in the state in literature. He had fluent command of 
many languages, was versed in the sciences, and was a poet of recognized ability, 
who gave to the world many beautiful productions. 


IRA N. BLAKE. 


Ira N. Blake, who died in Northwood, August 5, was born in Kensington, 
October 11, 1832. He attained his education in the common schools of Kensing- 
ton, and has been engaged in the shoe business during the entire course of his 
commercial life, beginning as a manufacturer at Seabrook, removing thence to 
Hampton Falls, thence successively to Pittsfield and Northwood. 

Mr. Blake, aside from his honors in business circles, achieved some measure 
of fame in political life. He was a member of the legislature in 1881, and ten 
years later sat once more in the same body. In 1892, he was elected a delegate 
to the Republican national convention at Minneapolis. In financial circles he 
always stood high in the community, and was president of the Farmers’ Savings 
bank for four years. 
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HON. DEXTER RICHARDS. 


Hon. Dexter Richards died at Newport, August 7. He was born in Newport, 
September 5, 1818. His schooling was very limited, the old district school in 
No. 2 affording him the only opportunity of acquiring an education, with a term 
or two in the high school at Ludlow, Vt. The most important part of his educa- 
tion was acquired outside of the schools, in active life, and the most practical. 

During his minority he was a faithful assistant of his father, particularly so 
when his father engaged in the mercantile business, where he was a most impor- 
tant factor. On becoming of age he became a partner with his father, and the 
business was well managed and prosperous from that time on. 

About 1853 the father and son became interested in the manufacture of flan- 
nel, The Sugar River mills, built in 1847 by Perley S. Coffin and John Puffer 
came into the possession of the Richardses and Perley S. Coffin. On the retire- 
ment of the senior Richards, in 1857, changes were made by which the entire 
establishment came into the possession of Dexter Richards, who in 1872 admitted 
his sons to partnership with him. 

Besides his manufacturing career Mr. Richards was connected with many enter- 
prises in this and other states. In railroad matters he took a prominent part, 
being a director of several important roads, and owning large blocks of stock in 
many. 

He was principally instrumental in securing the building of the railroad to 
Newport from Bradford, and its extension to Claremont, in 1872, and it was also 
through his influence that the wires of the Western Union Telegraph company 
were extended. 

Mr. Richards always identified himself with the friends of education and Kim- 
ball Union academy and Dartmouth college in particular. To the former he 
always contributed liberally, the beautiful Richards hall standing as a fitting 
monument to his generosity. At Dartmouth he endowed a scholarship to that 
venerable and favorite institution of learning. He was also one of the founders 
and benefactors of the Orphans’ Home in Franklin. To numerous other institu- 
tions he gave financial aid in a generous manner. To the town of Newport he 
gave a public library and a public school building, and to the Congregational 
church at that place he was a liberal friend. 

In politics he had many honors, serving in both branches of the legislature 
and in the governor’s council, and as delegate to the national convention of his 
party. He was often named for the governorship, but he declined to contest for 
the office. 


ENOCH G. WOOD. 


Enoch G. Wood died at Quechee, Vt., June 5, of apoplexy, aged 78 years, 11 
months. He was born in Lebanon, and spent his early years in that town, 
except when at school or teaching. In 1844, he married Mrs. Martha A. Gerrish, 
and removed to Boscawen, where he resided until the death of his wife, forty-six 
years later, after which, though still retaining his farm in Boscawen, he spent most 
of his time with his daughter, Mrs. Harvey Thomas, at Quechee, Vt. 
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In his early life he was an active member of the New Hampshire state militia, 
in which he held the rank first of colonel and afterwards of general. In middle 
life he held various offices of trust in his town and county, and always with honor. 

He was a man of fine appearance and great intelligence. An active mind 
coupled with a strong sense of humor, made him a most interesting conversation- 
alist, and his genial manner won him friends wherever he went. He had a large 
and generous nature which scorned an act of meanness, and wherever known, he 
will be remembered as an honest and true-hearted man. 











SEVEN SISTERS, GEIRANGER FJORD, 











